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UNITED NATIONS DISCUSSIONS ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND GENOCIDE 


Shaista S. Ikramullah 


The activities of the United Nations which are generally 
discussed by the public are its political activities. Because during 
the last three years it singularly failed to solve any of the 
political problems which were on its agenda, many people have 
lost faith in the efficacy of the United Nations. 


But there is another sphere of U.N. activity, the social 
and humanitarian sphere. This does not attract as much attention. 
I should rather say it does not attract any attention at all. 
Most people, even when they read about United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund, or similar organizations, do not quite 
realize that these too are the limbs of the U.N. or that they 
are doing an appreciable amount of constructive work. Nor are 
most people aware that during each session of the General Assembly 
the work is divided over six committees, of which the First 
Committee alone deals with political affairs. Other Committees 
tco deal with matters of international importance and through 
their work is slowly emerging an international machinery, which 
I hope will some day make the vision of an internationally 
controlled world a reality. The progress is very slow, I 
admit, and every inch of the way has to be fought. But I 
have every hope that a day will come when all the natioris 
of the world, having already been brought very close together 
by scientific discoveries bridging distances, will act together in 
all matters as one. That day seems far away from the chaotic 
stage in which we are today. But in this chaos itself, I feel, 
there is hope for the future. Because the world must realise 
that there is no room in the economic structure of today 
for narrow and selfish nationalism. 


The Third Committee of the United Nations deals exclu- 
sively with the subjects that are known as social and humanitarian. 
Its agenda is generally based on the recommendations of the 
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Social and Economic Council. In the 1948 session of the 
General Assembly, held in Paris, the Third Committee devoted 
ten out of twelve weeks to dealing with the Draft Declaration 
of Human Rights alone. This document which, as finalised and 
passed on the 11th December 1948 by the General Assembly, 
was thought of as early as the Preparatory Session of the 
United Nations. It was then that the idea was conceived that 
there should be an international declaration of human rights. 
Since then it passed through many stages. A Human Rights 
Commission was formed in February 1946; the terms of reference 
were settled on June 21, 1946; the first meeting of the 
Commission was held in New York from January to February 
1947. This was followed by a Drafting Committee which met 
in June in the same year. Several other matters, such as the 
Human Rights Provision in the Peace Treaties, the establishment 
of Information Groups, etc., were referred to the Human Rights 
Commission at its various sessions. Finally game the session cf 
the Commission on Human Rights which sat from the 24th 
May to the 18th June, 1948. It drew up a Draft Declaration 
which was submitted to the Third Committee at the last General 
Session. This Draft Declaration consisted of 27 articles. 


From the outset it became evident that in the matter of 
human rights there was a_ wide divergence of opinion 
between member nations. There were those who thought the 
Draft went tco far. The Union of South Africa, for instarce, was 
of that opinion. There were those who thought it did nct go far 
encugh—tha U.S.S.R. said that was their objection to it. But as 
the discussion progressed, one saw that the difference of opinion 
could be divided into two categories. Most of the naticns who 
followed the lead of the Anglo-American blcc were of the cpinicn 
that the Declaration concerned itself with individual human rights 
and not with the duties of the state. While the U.S.S.R. and 
the countries of the Russian bloc, i.e., Czechoslovakia, Ukraine 
and Yugoslavia, thought that only the state could guarante> these 
rights to the individual and to make them into a reality, the State 
should be empowered with the means to implemert them. What 
they wanted to secure was that the state should be the guarantor 
of the rights; but the individual should have no power to demand 
them against the state. This went not only against the spirit of 
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the Draft Declaration, but of the Atlantic Charter itself. The, 
Russian bloc also repeatedly protested that no provision had been 
made in the document for stopping the spread of Fascism and 
the suppression of anti-democratic activities, for which they 
presented several amendments. Some of these amendments, 
had they been adopted, to my mind, would have taken away 
by one hand what the Declaration of Human Rights gave by 
the other, because the term ‘Fascism’ canbe and has been 
exploited by nations to deprive individuals of their frezdom. 


On the other hand, the Russian bloc was prepared to 
go much further than the Draft in matters of non-discrimina- 
tion on racial and national grounds. Here America, England, 
and many other European countries, to my great surprise, took 
up an extraordinarily reactionary attitude. They categorically 
opposed, article by article, all specific mention of non- 
discrimination. Their argument was that as in Article II 
of the Declaration it had expressly been stated that every one 
was entitled to all the rights and freedoms set out in the 
Declaration, its repetition ir certain articles was not only 
redundant but might even be interpreted to imply that discri- 
mination was permissible in all cther matters in respect of 
which it was not specifically prohibited. This point of view was 
not shared by Pakistan or any other Eastern country. We 
were for specific menticning of non-discrimination, especially 
in matters in which it was most likely to be practised and in 
which it was actually practised, ramely, in matters of emp!cy- 
ment and remuneration. We also supported the inclusicn of 
an article stating that all the rights set forth in this Declara- 
tion were applicable to non self governing and trust territories. 
This does not appear in the final text, as it was deleted bya 
two-thirds majority in the General Assembly. 


A first glance through the Draft Declaration gave one the 
impression that about the fundamental human rights embodied 
in it there could not be much divergence of cpinicn among 
civilized nations. But as the discussion proceeded, one saw 
that actually there was a great deal of difference amongst 
them. Not only was there the basic difference abcut the 
tights of the state and the individual which I have referred to 
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earlier, but many an other as well. Social freedom, advocated 
as a fundamental human right by some countries, was found to be 
at variance with the civil laws of others. What was advocated 
as religious tolerance was couched in language which savoured 
not only of downright religious indifference and disregard of 
religious principles to an extent which was unacceptable not 
only to us but many other countries as well. While all were 
agreeable that right to education was a basic human right 
there was a sharp divergence of opinion as to the extent to 
which the state should determine and control education. 
While nearly all nations gave lip service to the principle 
of defining fundamental human rights, in practice they were 
not prepared to support any provision which. encroached on 
their national interests. And every nation shied off directly 
there was a possibility of any infringement on their sovereignty. 


This was even more apparent in the discussion on genocide. 
Genocide by its very nature is an offence the punishment of 
which involves surrendering of a certain amount of the national 
sovereignty of the country in which it is committed. For genocide 
to be punished effectively, it would be necessary for such a 
country to accept the judgment of an international court. There 
was also another difficulty. It was proposed to declare genocide a 
criminal offence and a crime has to be defined with great legal 
preciseness and exactitude. In view of all this it is not suprising 
that the nations were not prepared to accept the propcsals of 
the Committee on Genocide, unless all their implicaticns had 
been thrashed cut. 


In the discussion that took place on genccide the trends 
of thought that were revealed could rot be divided into two 
distinct groups, as was the case in the discussion on human rights. 
Nations did not consistently take up one side or the other. Their 
stand differed from article to article. U.S.S.R. and the other count- 
ries of the Russian bloc on the whole could be said to be desirous 
of extending the scope of genocide and of trying to include 
every aspect of it. Yet they were the ones to object to the 
Greek amendment to Article II according to which forcible transfer 
of children from one group to another was to be one of the 
punishable acts. Transfer of children is a particularly heinous form 
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of genocide and can, on no account, be considered less culpable than 
its other forms, namely, killing or inflicting physical or mental 
harm. And yet, this measure was opposed by the U.S.S.R. who 
were wholeheartedly in support of making direct and public 
incitement to commit genccide punishable. The United 
States and the United Kingdom were most opposed to _ this. 
Their argument was that it was liable to be abused and 
constituted an infringement of one of the fundamental rights of 
the people, namely, freedom of opinion and expression of it 
through the press. There is a saying of our Holy Prophet:’ 
“Take heed of what a person says, not of whoheis.” In the 
United Nations the reverse seems to be the case. 


There were inconsistencies in the attitudes of Member 
States which even political antagonism could not explain. For 
instance, some countries that objected to the provision about 
cultural genocide on the ground that it would be open to absue and 
lead to interference wanted the principle of universal segondary 
repression to be introduced. This measure was certainly more 
open to abuse than cultural genocide. 


There were prolonged and heated discussions on all such 
articles as gave room for legal quibbling; for instance, who 
should be held responsible when genocide was committed, the 
government or the head of the state. Could nominal heads 
of states be considered responsible? In countries where there 
was constitutional monarchy, obviously, the head of the state 
cannot be responsible; nor can such countrizs accept the prin- 
ciple that he’ can ever be tri2zd in a court of his country. 
Would a person, who, de facto, had all the power, when 
the titular head of the state was still there, as was the case 
with Mussolini in Italy, be ccnsidered liable? If punish- 
ment was to be meted out only to legally constituted govern- 
ments, powerful organisations within the country, which commit 
genocide would go unpunished. But recent events in Nazi 
Germany, as well as the activities of the R.S.S. in India, have 
shown that long before capturing the machinery of the gover- 
ment, a powerful party can commit what is virtually genocide. 
In such cases, was one to wait till the offenders were 
enthroned in power before taking any action against them? Such 
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questions kept cropping up at almost every stage of the discussion. 
But it was on the principle of international jurisdicticn that 
the greatest amount of discussion took place. In the case 
of genccide one is faced with a situation such as is so aptly 
described by an Urdu pcet in these words: 


Peng? giFb G5 
AVL IESG LS EA 


For genocide, properly so called, is always committed, not 
by individuals, but by persons in power. It. certainly 
cannot be committed without’ their complicity or at least their 
connivance. While in other cases of international crimes such 
as piracy, traffic in narcotic drugs, trade in children, it is the 
court of appropriate jurisdiction in each country which metes 
out the punishment. In case of genocide, the culprits being 
important personages or political parties of a country, it cannot be 
expected that effective punishment would be meted out to them 
by their own national courts. Therefore, the Draft Convention 
drawn up by the adhoc Committee had suggested that persons 
charged with genccide should be tried either by a competent 
tribunal of the country in which the act was committed or by a 
competent international tribunal. Eminent lawyers pointed out 
that this was just a pious wish and that there was no competent 
international tribunal with sanctions behind it; nor would the nations 
be prepared to accept the intervention of an international court 
until they were satisfied as to its composition. Nor, indeed, 
would they bz prepared to agree to a national tribunal 
without knowing what it would be like. Therefore, this clause 
was deleted from the Article. Its deletion meant that the Con- 
vention became virtually useless and all of us who were very keen 
that the Convention on Genocide should be made really effective 
were sorely disappointed. However, due mainly to the indefati- 
gable efforts of Prof. Lemkin, the principle of international 
jurisdiction was re-introduced in a somewhat modified form. 
Article VI now reads as follows: — 


Persons charged with genccide or any of the cther acts 
enumerated in Article III shall be tried by a competent 
tribural of the state in the territory cf which the act 
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was committed, or by such international penal tribunal 
as may have jurisdiction with respect to those contracting 
parties which shall have accepted its jurisdiction. 


Further the Legal Committee passed a resolution inviting 
the International Law Commission to study the desirability and 
pessibility of establishing an international judicial organ for the 
trial of persons charged with genocide and other international 
crimes. This is a great step forward and constitutes a real 
achievement. This decision augurs well for the peace of the 
world. For itis only when there is an international court of 
justice, with sanctions behind it, that there will be international 
order. 


Before I close, I must say a few words on the dele- 
tion of cultural genocide from the Convention. It was deleted 
entirely due to certain misconceptions. First, it was thought 
by some nations that cultural genocide was not as heinous as 
physical genocide. These nations obviously had had no ex- 
perience of genocide. ,Otherwise they would have known that 
in order to destroy a group it was not necessary to exterminate 
its members. By merely destroying their cultural characteris- 
tics the group could be annihilated. By deleting cultural 
genocide they defeated the very ‘letter and spirit of the 
Resoulation of December 1946, which laid down clearly that 
genocide was a crime, because it effectively deprived the 
world of the cultural contributions of small groups of people. 
Secondly, these who objected to cultural genocide being 
declared an offence did so on the ground that, although very 
reprehensible, it could not be considered as heinous as physical 
genocide and that the proper place for safeguards against it 
was the Human Rights Charter or the Charter of Minorities. 
Thirdly, there were those who had minorities in their countries 
and were afraid that advantage would be taken of the 
suggested ‘provision in the Convention to arrest the process 
of integration. . 


The original article describing cultural genocide was rather 
too comprehensive and to .a ‘certain extent did justify some of 
the fears. But we had presented a very concise and precise 
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amendment in which we had sought to make punishable only 
systematic, forcible and mass conversion of people and des- 
truction- of objects of veneration and worship. Now this 
amendment, had it be2n accepted, would have done away with 
all the fears that had b2en express2d by the various nations. 
Surely the brutal extermination of a group is not a necessary part 
of a process of cultural integration, nor destruction of places of 
worship which are held sacred not only as places of worship 
but are in many cases excellent works of art and monuments 
of antiquity. The destruction of such places of worship cannot 
be considered even by the most materialistic countries to be less 
heinous than physical genccide. And mere physical survival has no 
meaning for people who believe ‘that man lives not by bread alone’. 


As I have said before, I am sure that our amendment, 
had it come up for discussion, would have bzen accepted. 
But unfortunately by a procedural mistake it never came up. 
The Iranian amendment suggested the deletion of the entire 
Article. As it stood, it came up for voting first and after it 
had been passed, the President gave the ruling that sub- 
sequent amendments: could not be discussed. Later on during 
the discussions a similar situation recurred. But in _ this 
instance the ruling of the Under Secretary was that an 
amendment asking for dzletion was not an am2ndment’ but a 
proposal and as such should not be treated asthe amendment 
fartherest from the text and should be discussed as a proposal. 
However, this did not help us, because by that time it was 
too late to try to have Article III reinstated. It is a great 
pity however, for this omission takes away a great deal from the 
effectiveness of this Covention. 


However, this last General Assembly has at least two positive 
acts to its credit. Both the Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Convention on Genocide had b2en on the agenda 
for wellnigh three years. That the one was brought to the stage 
of Draft Declaration and the other to a Convention was difinite- 
ly something on the plus side. Much work has yet to be done 
to make both of these effective instruments. But even though 
they might only be pious declarations, I for one believe that 
they register a distinct advance. 





PROGRESS OF IRAQ' 
Abdul Kadir El Gaylani 


I shall try to give you a short account of Iraq and its 
progress since its establishment. Iraq obtained its independence 
after strenuous struggle. Its modern history virtually begins 
in 1921, with the coronation of the late King Feisal, son of 
the late King Husain, leader, guide and inspirant of Arab 
regeneration. Iraqis were fortunate to have the late King Feisal 
as their first King, leader, organiser and master builder of their 
country. He was a descendant of the distinguised Hashemite 
family which for many generations rendered remarkable services 
to the Arabs. King Feisal had to deal with tremendous difficulties 
resulting from the transfer of power from the British to an 
Iraqi administration, but being a wise and able ruler, he led 
the country to full independence in 1932, when Iraq was 
admitted to the League cf Nations. Unfortunately King Feisal 
did not live long enough to see the results of his achievement 
as he died suddenly in 1933. His death grieved every Arab, as 
he was not only the King of Iraq, but also the leader of the 
Arab world. He was succeeded by his only son, King Ghazi, 
who ascended the throne at the age of 21. He was energetic, 
full of zeal, a good soldier anda keen sportsman. He took an 
active part in the army manoeuvres. He showed during his 
short life, human understanding, generosity and graciousness in 
the exercise of his authority. He married his cousin, the 
daughter cf the late King Ali. King Ghazi’s death in 1939 in a 
motor accident brought to an end the life of a popular ruler. On 
his death our present King succe2ded to the throne, at the age 
of 4, as His Majesty King Feisal II, and His Royal Highness 
Prince Abdul Ilah, son of the late King Ali, was chosen as 
Regent. Prince Abdul Ilah was born in 1913 and educated 
at Victoria Ccllege, Alexandria. In him Iraq is fortunate 
in having a ruler who combines the true spirit of Islam 
with a modern outlook. He has led the Iraqi nation 
during the past fifteen years and is still leading it with 
great wisdom and foresight. He possessess a strong personality 





1 From an add ress delivered at a meeting of the Institute on November 26, 1948, 
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and has won the respect and esteem of the Arab world by 
championing the cause of Arabs in Palestine. He and his sister, 
Queen Alia, the Queen Mother, who has shown a real sense of 
responsibility towards the King and the country and has 
taken particular care for the welfare of the women of Iraq and 
in both guiding and preparing the King for his high office, have 
made themselves very dear to the nation. They have brought up 
the King in the great traditions of the Hashemite family. 


Iraq is a country of one hundred and forty-three thousand 
square miles and a population of five million, mostly Muslim Arabs 
and our brothers the Kurds who live inthe north. The population 
has steadily increased from two million and eight hundred thousand 
in 1922 to five million in 1947. One of our great resources is oil. 
We have three main rivers and some small ones. The country 
is mountainous in the ‘north, the highest mountain reaching twelve 
thousand feet. Its central and southern parts, which consist 
of two-thirds of its area, are fertile plains. As _ regards 
climate, in Iraq there. are certain places in the north which are 
ccol even in summer; in winter it is cold all over the country, 
The important towns are Baghdad, the capital, with a population 
of six hundred thousand, Kerbala and Najef, Mosul, Basra, ete. 
The Government is Islamic, constitutional, parliamentary and 
democratic. The King is the head of the state and the legislature 
consists of two Houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
Iraq in the political sphere has advanced steadily since 1921. We 
signed the first treaty with Great Britain in 1922. It restricted 
our independence. Sothe Iraqis, under the wise guidance of late 
King Feisal, struggled very hard, until thay succzeded in changing 
it for a Treaty of Alliance in 1932, when Iraq was recognised as 
a fully independent sovereign state. Iraq developed its relations 
with other nations and signed treaties of friendship with 
neighbouring states. It is a signatory to the Saadabad Pact 
of friendship and co-operation between Iraq, Turkey, Afgha- 
nistan and Persia. Iraq _ since its establishment has 
championed the Arab cause. It has always taken as large an 
interest in the welfare of the Arab countries as in its own. It 
has heen striving hard to help them in all possible ways. 
Fourtunately we now have the Arab League, on which the Arab 
countries rely for bringing the Arab states together. 
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In the economic sphere Iraq's main object was reconstruction 
and the raising of the standard of living of the people. Our 
national policy, both external and internal, is to fit into the new 
age, without deviating from the traditions of Islam and its culture. 
Iraqis are conscious of the task which this _ policy of 
reconstruction involves, and have to a great extent succeeded 
in raising the standard of living. But much still remains to be 
done in this direction. We Iraqis are mainly dependent on 
agriculture and accordingly we are endeavouring to improve our 
agricultural methods, so as to increase the production to enable 
us to export the surplus. Mechanisation of agriculture is already 
increasing the production and is helping us to overcome the 
shortage of labcur. The Government is encouraging the small 
holdings system, which is beneficial to the small farmer, and is 
undertaking new irrigation schemes. It is also encouraging 
co-operative societies. Roads and railways have been built and 
are being expanded. The health of the people has im- 
proved and the medical authorities are trying to make health 
institutions accessible to everybody. The Government has taken 
a very keen interest in education. The budget of the Ministry 
of Educaticn was one hundred and three thousand dinars (a 
dinar is equal to thirteen rupees and afew annas). In 1920 2.3% 
of the total budget was devoted to education. In 1946-47 the 
amount allotted to education was one million seven hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand dinars, i.e. 9.4% of the total budget. 
There are numerous private schools, to which the Government 
allots yearly grants. B2sides private facilitizs for higher education 
in Iraq itself, the Ministry of Education had sent to universities 
abread about eight hundred students upto 1945. Iraq is also 
endeavouring to se2 that in its efforts for improving and developing 
both the sexes participate. No one can ignore the fact that the 
co-operation cf women is really necessary in all spheres of life. 
The women in Iraq are making steady progress. Their equal 
rights and responsibilities are recognised by our sacred religion and 
they are being given equal opportunities in education and. other 
matters. We have now about thirty thousand girls in different 
schcols in Iraq and a number of girls are studying in law. medical, 
pharmacy, engineering and other colleges. Many of them have 
greduated and are rendering valuable services to the ccuntry. The 
number of women tzachers exceeds one thousand three hundred. 
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The women of Iraq are honoured by the gracious leadership of 
the Queen Mother, who has shown personal interest in 
schcols and such movements as the Red Crescent, child welfare, 
literacy campaigns and housing schemes. All these societies are 
presided over by the Queen Mother and are helped by the other 
members of the Royal Family. 


The Iraqi financial posit:on has always been sound. We have 
a fixed income in the form of royalties received from various oib 
companies. The country’s great agricultural and economic poten- 
tialities and its key position as a centre of Middle East communica- 
cations is a guarantee of continued development of trade and 
industry. The budget is steadily increasing since 1921. The main 
items of revenue consist of customs, excise, oil royalties, income 
and property taxes, railways and other government services, etc. 
The expendi.ure allotted to defence and public security takes up 21% 
of the budget. The rest is allotted to health, education, 
irrigation and other government and social services. Apart frcm 
the private banks which are functioning in Iraq, there are certain 
government banks to help in the development of the country 
and in the stabilisation of the financial position, There is the 
State Bank, Raffidin Bank, Agricultural and Industrial Bank. 
They are all government banks. Iraq being an agricultural 
country, we are trying to develop our products including tobacco, 
fruit, particularly dates, 2a part of which is exported. We are 
also endeavouring to develop our industries, which are badly 
needed. We have now our own cement, cigarette, cotton, 
woollen and other factories. The Government is paying great 
attention to the building of roads and railways. The length of 
railways exceeds one thousand five hundred and fifty miles and 
it links Iraq with Europe. The Iraqi Airways operate regularly 
in Iraq and between Iraq and the different countries cf 
the Middle East. The highways linking Iraq with these 
countries are asphalted and in good condition. The Port of 
Basra, which is considered one of the best ports in the Middle 
East, together with its airport, is rendering valuable services to 
traffic and trade. 


This short sketch of Iraq is intended to convey a general 
idea of the country. It has been always my desire that the Middle 








. 
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Eastern states should know each other more and more, as that 
would certainly lead to a greater collaboration amongst them. 
We Iraqis are very happy to see the great success achieved by 
Pakistan since its establishment and we wholeheartedly desire 
strong brotherly relations with Pakistan. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: I wish to know whether your country has any 
controlling hand in the oil industry and whether you have any 
men trained so as eventually to carry on the oil industry 
yourself ? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani: The control is in a sense in 
Government hands. The companies guarantee to send Iraqi 
students for further trajning and they are doing so and the 
Government itself is doing so. 


Questton : Have women the right cf vcte ? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylari: Not until now. 


Question: Will the speaker tell us something more about 
the control and conduct of the oil industry in Iraq and the 
relation between the Government and the companies and the 
extent to which skilled personnel have been trained by the 
companies fcr the purpose of ccnducting the oil industry in 
future. Maybe there are other oil-fields in Iraq and when these 
are discovered the Gcvernment might want to run them with 
the help of its own nationals. What have they done to meet 
the contingency? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani: We have four companies. The 
contracts between these companies and the Government were 
signed at different times. So each contract differs from the 
other. Whenever we sign a new contract we try to have some 
more rights for Iraq. The companies send abroad students for 
training. Some have already returned. The Government itself 
is sending students to study the petroleum industry. 
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Question : Do you have any capital for oil industry 7? 


Mr. Aadul Kadir El Gaylant: Until now not much has been 
forthcoming. 


Question : Are there any American oil concessions in Iraq ? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani : In the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
as far as I know, America has 25% right. The rest, I think, are 
equally divided between England, France and the Netherlands. 


Question : You said that there was democracy in Iraq and that 
there was parliamentary government. Is the cabinet responsible 
to the Parliament ? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir Et Gaylani: We have at the moment three 
political parties. We have the Independent Party, who are 
Rationalists, then we have the National Democratic Party, 
which is more or less progressive and the Liberal Party, which 
is progressive too. The Government is responsible to the 
Parliament and every Minister must be a member either of the 
Senate or the Chamber of Deputies, If he is not a member 
at the time of taking office, he must be elected to one of the 
Houses within six months’ time. 


Question : What is the franchise ? I mean who have the right 
to vote ? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani: Every Iraqi who is 21 years 
ef age has a right to vote unless he is deprived of this right 
by law, You can call it adult franchise, because there is no 
question of property, education, ete. 


Question: I would like to ask the speaker how long it 
will take Iraq to be independent of the West? How long 
will it take them to educate their people without sending 
them to other universities? They have been free for the last 
sixteen years, they should be independent, educationally, at least. 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani: As regards education as 
long as we seek for ‘Ilm’, we can have no objection to going 
out of our country. You know that we have been asked by 
our Prophet to seek ‘Ilm’, even if we have to go to China 
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for it. We are trying to have our colleges and all those 
people who go from Iraq for education abroad certainly help 
in these colleges. But still we need to send abroad students. 


Question : Will you give us some idea of the higher education 
in Iraq ? 


Mr. Abaul Kadir El Gaylani : We have colleges. For example, 
we have a college of law, which has been established in Iraq 
for sixty years. We have medical, engineering, pharmacy and 
agricultural colleges. 


Question: ‘Is there any political movement in Iraq calling 
for greater unity within the Arab states, for some sort of 
federation of Arab states? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani: This is the ultimate aim. 
Because we want it, the first treaty of alliance we signed was 
with the Saudi Arabian Government. It was signed between 
the two Governments in 1937. Now we are going to have a treaty 
with Egypt. We have another with Transjordan on the same 
basis. I mean not the friendship basis but the basis which is 
called brotherhood. From my point of view I hope all the 
Muslim coutries will have these ‘brotherhood’ treaties and not 
merely ‘friendship’ treaties. 


Question: Has Iraq recognised Indonesia ? 
Mr. Abdul Kudir El Gaylani: Yes. 


Question: What is the relation between the Parliament, 
the King and the Government and what is the composition 
of the Parliament? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani: The King is the head of the 
state as in a constitutional government. The Parliament consists 
of two Houses, the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. All 
laws must be passed by the two Houses and they go to the 
King for his signature. He has the right of veto. 


Cuestion: Are these Houses elected? 


Mr. Abdul Kadir El Gaylani: The members of the Chamber 
of Deputies are elected. The Senators are appointed by the King. 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN WESTERN EUROPE! 
M. Philips Price 


The great problem facing Europe, and to some extent the 
world, is how to recover from the economic disruption of the 
war and the injury caused to the economic structure of society 
and, if I may put it like this, to retain civic liberties. These are 
the two main problems. There is not only the economic problem 
of reconstructing society, but great ideological and moral issues 
are also involved, which to some extent, cut across the attempts 
to restore the world, and Europe in particular, to economic health. 
Here in Asia your problems are a little different, perhaps. In 
Southern Asia and the Middle East new nations and Dominions 
have sprung up, strong naticnal movements based on cultures 
and religions have been created. In Eastern Eurcpe and Northern 
Asia, civilisation has, since the first world war, assumed a new 
aspect. Russian communism is a modern and materialistic form 
of the old spirit of Russia. The communist parties are not 
parties in the ordinary sense of the word at all. They are 
sects of a secular religion. More and more, however, 
communism is harnessed to the band-wagon of Russia's foreign 
policy. There is also the ideological conception of the communist 
expansion throughout the world. There are certain superficial 
attractions of communism. It bases its growth on the material 
well being of the common man. It also involves the ruthless 
suppression of personal freedom and civic liberties. As forecast 
by the late Russian writer, Dostoevsky, over eighty yzars ago, 
in that famous work of his, The Brothers Karanzef,, 
communism says to every person in the world today: Give me 
your liberty and I will give you material well b2ing. Half of 
Europe today is now under the power of this political and ideclo- 
gical system, the centre of which is in the Kremlin in Moscow 
and whose policies remain primarily the defence of the mainland 
of the Eurasian continent, Eastern Europe and Northern 
Asia. But this system will extend its frontiers wherever 





1From an aidress delivered at a meeting of the Institute on October 8, 1918 
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disturbances and _ social disequilibrium make for subversive 
movements. Of course there have been varicus phases 
through which the philosophy of communism has gone since 
the Bolshevik Revolution. The idea was held that Russia 
could not exist without a rapid spread of revclution throughout 
the world, When that did not take place the philcsophy 
was altered accordingly. That was the basis °f the struggle 
between Trotsky and Stalin. Trotsky took the view that 
immediate expansion of world revolution was necessaty, ctherwise 
Russia would be extinct. Stalin took the view that the two 
systems, communist and non-communist, could exist side by side, 
but communism must make use of all efforts to expand itself 
in the non-communist world. 


Thus it comes about that Western Europe, in which I include 
the Western Zones of Germany under British, American and 
French cccupation, faces the task of restoring the material 
damage of the war and building up its economy, while at the 
same time it has to defend itself against Russian ideas and to 
continue to hold to parliamentary institutions, the rule of law 
and personal liberty. These sprang up originally in Western 
Europe and were carried over to the American continent and 
also to parts of the Asian and African continents. In this 
effort which Western Europe is making to restore its economic 
conditions and at the same time defend its cultural heritage it is 
being helped by the United States, whcse traditicns come frcm 
Western Europe and where a sense of responsibility in the 
sphere of foreign affairs has grown vastly within the last thirty 
years. We have only got to look back on the role of the United 
States after the first world war, when it retized within itself 
and washed its hands off all the affairs of the rest of the world, 
to realise what great change has come over today. It now 
takes an active interest in all and every part of the world. Some 
people think and say that this interest is taken in the wrong way. 
I do not want to develop any discussicn on Palestine. 
I think some of us may not agre2 that the interest of the United 
Statzs in world affairs is altogether h2althy. But I would say 
that even if one does not always agree with her, it is far better 
that the United States tax2s direct interest in the affairs of 
the world, as she is doing rather than retire into seclusion. 
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What are the fundamental facts about the economy of Europe 
today ? Europe has to import at present some two thousand 
million pounds worth of food and raw materials, for which at the 
moment it cannot pay each year. How has that come about? 
As far as Great Britain is concerned we have a great gap in our 
balance of payments, which we have reduced and which is being 
still further reduced by the great effcrts we are making and we 
think in time we will succeed in closing it. That has cost us 
the foreign investments all over the world which we had to 
sell when we were single-handed fighting Hitler. We had to 
lose these rescurces for food and raw material and as interest 
on loans. Now other countries of Western Europe have 
suffered in different ways but the. results are the same. Italy, 
Holland and Germany, of course, have lost their resources and 
have suffered from the disappearance of whole: cities, which has 
so lowered their productive power that they are unable to export 
at all anything likely to enable them to feed and clothe their 
populations. And then there is France. Her problem is a 
little different. I think French economy is sick, as much through 
demoralisation caused by years of war, as through unstable political 
conditions in the country’ The latter is a different problem, 
which I would not expand on. But certainly the result it brings 
about is that France is also unable to pay for her imports. The 
net result is that Europe needs assistance from outside before 
it can become an exporter of industrial goods, .sufficient to pay 
its way as it goes along. Particularly serious is the virtual 
elimination of Germany as a supplier of industrial goods. She 
used to supply industrial goods in large quantities to Eastern 
Europe and was the centre of a big east-west trade between two 
parts of Europe. For instance, Poland, Hungary, Rumania and 
to some extent Russia herself, were involved in this trade. Now 
no country can fill the gap which the disappearance of Germany’s 
productive power has failed to fill. The gap is colossal. More- 
over Russia today in her need for industrial goods of all kinds is 
drawing from Poland and Czechoslovakia gocds which also had 
been going to countries like Hungary, Rumania and the Balkans. 
These countries, are being starved-and are unable to produce 
food and raw material which other countries need. This has 
shaken the whole system of trade which existed prior to the world 
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wat. The more far-sighted economists in the United Nations, 
working on that very interesting body called the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, have called attention in various reports 
to the need for re-establising this east-west European trade once 
more. Buthere again of course the political and ideological differences 
betw2en the countries behind the ‘iron curtain’ and the countries 
outside the ‘iron curtain’ come into play to hinder the re-establish- 
ment of this European east-west exchange. In actual fact, 
however, some progress has in recent months been made in this 
connection by various bilateral treaties. We have one with 
Russia, another with Poland; we are negotiating one with 
Czechoslovakia, etc. Small beginnings, we must say, but 
certainly in the right direction. The political tension, that is 
between’ Russia and her satellites on the one hand, and 
Western Europe on the other, is an obstacle. But in spite 
of that the interesting fact remains that there has been some 
‘success in this venture. Further complications have developed, 
of course, in connection wita Yugoslavia. The ‘iron curtain’ 
seems to have holes in it. In fact it might now be called 
the ‘iron-laced curtain. I was in Yugoslavia two years ago 
and had an interview with Marshal Tito. Of course they are 
all 100% communists, and thoroughly orthodox too in every 
way from their point of view. The Yugoslavs fought the war 
themselves, although they received some assistance from Russia. 
But they in fact largely liberated themselves and_ they feel 
very proud of this. They are very proud people. Their land 
sytem particularly, and in the Balkans generally, is very different 
from the land system in Russia. Peasant proprietors are much 
more widely spread there. 


All this is by the way. Now the only area in the world 
today, which has not been damaged in one way or the other 
by the war, whose economy has not been thrown out of joint 
by various political and military factors, an area which in fact 
not only did not suffer as a result of the war, but became the 
arsenal of the Allies and retained its industrial system and 
emerged from the war stronger than ever befcre, is the 
continent of America. Hence it is the only area in the 
world which is able to help Europe on to its feet again. 
In this respect the United States is the most important factor. 
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Hence the significance of the Marshall Plan, whereby the 
Congress of the United States agreed to supply goods to the 
value of some two thousand million sterling over the next 
two years partly as a gift and partly, where capital goods are 
concerned, as a loan, to the sixteen countries of Western 
Europe. The offer was made to all the countries of Europe 
including Russia and her satellites. But Russia has refused not 
only to participate, but ever sinc2, during the last eighteen 
months, has carried on a campagin of denunciation and slander 
against the United States, which is almost without parallel in 
the history of international dealings. The motive behind this 
campaign is not easy to evaluate. But it is the genuine belief 
of the ruling clique of the Russian communists in Europe that 
this is against their interests. It is also almost certairly con- 
nected with the fact that once the economy of Europe is 
re-established with American capital, there will be less economic 
disaster and social disequilibrium. Thus communism will have 
less opportunity to flourish. This is really all that it comes 
to. Communsim flourishes only where there is social disequality, 
economic disaster, bad government, corruption and so cn. 
Meanwhile, of course, it is an axiom of Russian foreign policy 
that no long-term agreem2nt can b2 made with any non- 
communists state; that as socn as signs of internal weakness 
appear in those states the agreements can be set aside, because 
the world revolution is on the march once more. But when 
things get settled, then I think one can expect to see a change 
in Russian foreign policy; but not before. The answer really 
rests with Europe to so put its house in order as to check 
and make impossible the Russian foreign policy being carried 
out in practice. It is fundamental in the Marxist creed that 
non-communist states are rent with internal contradictions, 
which forezd them to make way for the el dorado of 
communism. In all the states adjacent to Russia, the communist 
tactics that bring this about have been worked out in some 
detail and have been put into effect. In all these countries 
including Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and the 
Balkans states, the tactics are to create coalition governments 
in which the communists hold the key posts of police, army 
and judicial system. With these key posts in their hands they 
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can start persecuting anybody. Having got that power, of 
course, after a while it is possible to use this force to 
oust the opponents and the Red Army is there in the back- 
ground to intervene on the right side at the proper time. 
But in Western Europ2 conditions are different. The Red 
Army is far away and they cannot us2 these tactics. Here. 
they try to exploit all discontent which there is amongst the 
working classes, amongst the peasants, to engineer strikes and 
to make the economic conditions of the country worse, to make 
it impossible to catry on the rule of law and to make impos- 
sible the carrying out of the Marshall Plan. The only danger 
spot where they might be having some success is France. 
Here, through a succession of weak coalition governments, 
inflation and social disequilibrium are in quite an advanced 
stage. Thus by strikes organised by communist controlled trade 
unions, the Kremlin is hoping to wreck the Marshall Plan and, 
I am afraid, they are achieving some success at the moment. 
On the other hand, Italy *s in a different position. It looked 
as if at one time it was going to be in a similar position as 
France. I was in Italy last month as a Delegate to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Congress. I think it is pretty clear that Italy 
seems to be showing considerable degree of health and of 
restcration of health. It is true that this awakening has very 
largerly taken a religious form, because the Catholic Church 
has great power in that country. The Catholic Church used 
to be very conservative, but I think there is evidence that 
in Italy it is fully aware of the need for social reform, particularly 
of agrarian reform and for the solving of the problem of the 
surplus population cf Italy. | These people are increasing at 
the rate of 200 millicn a year, with nowhere to go, now that 
the American immigration has been stopped. To settle as many 
on the land as possible and to break up where possible big 
estates without causing a fall in food production is the main 
problem in Italy and I think very much success has been 
achieved in meeting it. 


Another aspect of the European problem is the Berlin 
crisis. By agreement it was admitted that all the Allies should 
share by having zones in the capital in different parts of 
Berlin. Of course the history of what has happened over 
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Germany is a long and complicated cne. But the fact is just 
this: The Western Allies were forced, because Russia refused 
to cocperate with them in the economic rehabilitaticn of 
Germany, to start governing their zones by themselves. Russia 
took reparations out of our zones, refused to let us have any 
information as to what was going on in her zone and so we 
did not know how much she did take out and how much she 
could take out. The Western Allies naturally concluded that 
they must organise their zones by themselves, because they 
could not go on with this state of affairs. The British tax payer, 
to give one example, was spending eighteen million pounds a 
year to keep the German economy going. Britain thovght that 
this situation could not go on and Germany must be pvt on 
her feet again and if Russia refused to ccoperate in dcing 
this, we ovght to take action by ourselves. Russia reptied by 
staging this blockade of Berlin with the objective cf driving 
us cut. Now if it was merely a question of adjusting the- 
positions, so that Germany is partitioned and every thirg east 
of a certain line goes to one side and west of it goes to the 
others, and if it was nct possible for us to come to any 
agreement with Russia at all it would not be so disastrcus 
fcr us to withdraw from Berlin and concentrate on Western 
Germany only. But this was nct the only consideration. There 
was scmething else. The econcmic revival and the ideclcgical 
and mcral issues are invclved and affected and owing to that 
Berlin has beecme the symbol of the will of the Western 
Powers to resist the approach cf communism. Therefcre there 
can be no terms on this issue. It seems that physical means 
do exist to hold on to this city by means of the air-lift, which 
has accomplished wenders in recent months. 


In other respects, of course, the problem before Western 
Eurcpe in the long run is to become independent cf American 
help. The only way to do this is to develop sterling areas 
and the areas of the other monetary systems cf Westem 
Europe, namely the French franc area and the Italian 
lira area. The aim shculd be to develop them so that 
by exchanging gocds and services within these monetary systems 
of Western Eurcpe we can do without importing industrial 
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goods and raw materials from the American continent. Alter- 
natively we may import them on a very much reduced scale 
for which we can easily pay. Now what can we do to achieve 
that aim? In Britain we are doing our best and we have a 
rather long-term plan. We have, for instance, a plan for deve- 
loping colonies in Africa, so that they will supply the sterling 
area with some of the things which we get from the U.S.A. 
now. Then we have a big oil-field at Abadan in South Persia. 
It is being expanded very rapidly. Incidentally there is a little 
misunderstanding here. Some think that Britain is interested 
in the Oil of Bahrein in South Persian Gulf. I have been in 
the Persian Gulf last year. I travelled right through Persia. 
I know the position and it is this: It is the Americans who 
are south of the Persian Gulf and we are north of the Gulf. 
The great oil-field of South Persia, in the province of Khars, 
where the great oil refineries are located, is the only one of 
British interest there. 


Now here we have got a very important dollar saving and 
a dollar earning source. There are reserves of oil round there, 
probably the greatest oil reserves in the world. Noone knows 
how great the reserves are and we have developed the area 
in a certain way, so that we gan now not only avoid buying 
American oil, as we formerly did, but also supply to the 


dollar area or the others desiring oil without paying dollars 
for it. 


The point I want to make is this. The great cil-fields 
controlled by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company do not cperate 
for Britain alone. Indeed when I got back to my consti- 
tuency the Government had stopped the sc-called basic ration 
of petrol in order to conserve petrol. The average Britisher 
had to put his motor car by. Now it is a little better, 
just enough to enable him to go to the seaside cnce a year. 
I asked the authorities when we have got these ocil-fields why 
cannot we get a little petrol. The explanation was that the 
greater part of that cil does not go to England at all. It 
goes to the sterling area, to Australia, India, South Africa, 
Pakistan and so on. It is cne cf the factcrs by which we 


can save curselves havirg to buy dollars and being a burden 
on America. 
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Another scheme which might be mentioned, for example, 
is for the development cf groundnut cultivation in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenya, Rhodesia, etc. The scheme is to clear the bush 
and grow great plantations of groundnuts, which can, in time, 
enable us to do without a lot of vegetable cils we now 
have to get from the dollar area. It is however gcingto be 
a long-term business and moreover it cannot be done quickly 
because there are sccial prcblems involved. I can tell you 
that the British Government is very concerned about the 
social welfare of the African nations. Every kind of social 
welfare, school educaticn cf children, hospitals and libraries 
are to be provided. Then we are anxious to help any of 
the new Dominions, like Pakistan, which needs economic 
development and can at the same time supply us with produce 
in return for our industrial gocds. In this respect you must 
not think that the development of industry of Pakistan is 
against our interests. On the contrary, by increasing indus- 
trialization in countries like Pakistan, the people’s standard of 
living is bound to rise and the demand for other goods will 
become greater. We may not be supplying the same kind 
of goods as we were doing when the country was not 
industrialized. When it becomes industrialized we will be 
supplying a higher class of goods. And we think the higher 
and superior industrial production in Britain will be able to 
meet any change in the market that is brought about as a 
result of industrializaticn. At one time, for example, we 
supplied most of the textile goods to Japan and to some 
extent to India. Actually our exports to Japan became 
greater when Japan put ttariffs on British manufactured 
goods. That was due to a change in the kind of goods 
supplied to that country. These were heavy machinery, like 
engineering machinery, and higher qualities of textiles, etc. 


In this way we hope to develop the non-dollar area of 
the world, so that we can do without American help in time. 
That American help, genercusly given, is nevertheless limited 
and such as we _ cannot rely upon for long. Finally, 
I would say that help to Western Europe is vital and is 
also in the interest of the younger nations of Asia. Europe 
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is a great industrial centre, which has had long experience of 
trade relations with Africa and Asia. Its econcmic restoration 
is vital for the retention of its system of civic liberties and 
parliamentary government, which in turn are essential, not only 
for the future of the Asiatic and African continents, but in 
fact for the whole world. , 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: My experience shows that it is very difficult 
to get anything out of Britain. They tell us they have 
reserved every thing for hard currency and dollar areas. We 
cannot get anything from you. We are asked to wait for 
two years or more because Pakistan is in the soft currency 
group» 


Mr. M. Philips Price : This is what everybody says. We cannot 
help it. Everywhere I have gone I have heard this complaint 
against Britain. Due to the war and the disequilibrium caused 
by it our industrial output is limited, and it is gcing to be 
limited for some time. It is dependent very much on our 
coal production. We are gradually coming up. We are 
going as fast as ever we can. It is not the lack of will 
but simply because we are forced by circumstances to give 
that reply. One of the points is that we insist on priorities 
and the first priority is of course given to the dollar markets. 
We have to do this in order to meet our dollar liabilities, 
but very high up on the list come Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies. In fact, I should say they are practically equal 
with dollar countries. Then, of course, it is a question of 
priorities within these limits. It is all very difficult but the 
wil] is there. 


Question: Considering that communists have scme _ hold 
on France, what do you think would be the attitude of 
France in the event of a show-down. 


Mr. M. Philips Price : On my way to Italy I stayed in Marseilles 
and Paris. I think the French are fundamentally alright. It is 
unfortunate that their politics is never stable. They are a 
very logical people—perhaps the most logical in the world. They 
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are the most wonderful people in every way but the tragedy 
is things are not working as they would wish them to. The 
Government crganisation which changes every day does nct 
make fcr stable conditions. We can cnly hope and see. But 
I. am sure their clear logical minds will get them cut of 
these conditions and on to the right path. 


Question: Could you please throw some light on the 
relations between Albania and Yugoslavia ? 


Mr. M. Fhilips Price: Albania is rather a pantomime country 
in a way- It is very smail. It has area but very little population. 
It is one cf the tribal states of the world. They tend to 
lean on Russia. I think it is psychological with them. 


Yugoslavia feels itself very strong and although they are 
communists they run their own show. When I was in 
Yugeslavia about two years ago I was told about Albania 
becoming a socialist republican federation. The politically 
conscious classes rather lean on Russia. Russia is very glad 


to have a pcint there to protect Yugoslavia. 


Question: What role is General de Gaulle supposed to play 
in the present French politics ? 


Mr. M. Philips Price: I would like to say I have known him 
long enough not to wish to speak about him. One does not like 
the kind of utterances he is used to make. He is a gocd 
leader. He is no politician. I met him in London during 
the war. There were continuous quarrels going on in the 
French organisation in London due very much to the lack cf 
tact in understanding the difficulties. He is a first class soldier 


but a poor politician. 


Question: America is giving aid to countries of Western 
Europe. Some of these countries have Empires. Is America 
desirous that in view of the Marshall Aid certain barriers of 
trade and tariff and certain restrictions be lifted and freedcm 
be given to America to exploit or at least to have some 
interest in the colonies of Western European countries which 
are getting Marshall Aid? 
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Mr. M. Philips Price: There is no doubt the policy of America 
is to get rid of these trade barriers. That is correct. But this is 
also the decision of the Havana Conference which recommends 
their abolition. At the same time the State Department in 
Washington realises that if Western Europe with its Empires 
and colonies is to become independent of Marshall Aid they 
must be able to have certain special rights of trade within 
that area. They must protect these rights and I think 
Ameritans are quite prepared to see that they keep the 
ultimate ideal cf workd ireedcm. But inthe present dislocation 
caused by the war ard abrcrmal times you must have special 
arrangements which will agree with the idea of world freedom 
of trade. I think all the Americans realise that, including the 
State Department and the Congress which is always trying to 
be less displeasing. 


Question: You mentioned fovr points with regard to what 
is being done for the reconstruction of Europe. Among these 
you did not menticn the Western Union and, in a sense, I 


felt that the basis of common currency and other commor 
things is one of the greatest assets that can be supplied to 
Western Eurcpe. 


Mr. M. Phihps Price: Of course there are various movements 
ncw in Eurcpe fcr getting cleser together. They are all very sound 
but some cf them go very far and are nct very practicable. 
Some cf them talk about merging the sovereignties and having a 
common parliament of the Western European nations. I cannct 
see how we can have a common parliament with France, for 
example. You really must have some basis on which to 
work. I think it is better to walk before you can run. The 
idea cf close cc-cperaticn among the Western European 
countries is something cn which we are all agreed 
Indeed, we have gcne scme way in that direction. We have 
an agreemert with France whereby we shall exchange goods 
wherever pcssible. We shall not ccmpete with one another 
in African markets. This would be a little difficult for we are 
bcth manufacturing ccuntries. Pakistan prcduces something which 
we want—jute, wheat, hides and skins, cottcn, etc. Thus we do 
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rot compete with Pakistan. But what we can get from 
France are luxury gccds. We do nct want too much cf them. 
It is not very easy to adjust all this but steps are being 
taken in that directicn. I also think that it is desireable 
to get closer contacts between the parliaments of Western Europe. 
I belong to the Inter-Parliamentary Union and I believe in it. 
We had a Congress in Rcme recently which I think did 
a lot in that direction and by this way we shall get closer 
cooperation between the courtries cf Western Europe. It is an 
invisible but effective way of getting together. Then there is 
the Commonwealth cooperation in the sterling and non-sterling 
and subsidiary sterling areas. I did mention in my speech 
that we want this cooperation but I did not refer to the Western 
Union's pclitical side because I thirk that gees a little tco far- 
Again I say we have to walk before we run. 


Question: What is your view on the prospects of 2 
peaceful settlement cf the Berlin questicn and is it pcssible 
to indicate whether the parties to the dispute are in right 
earnest or is there any element of bluff ? 


Mr. M. Philips Price: Icannct see any chance of a settlement 
at the moment because so long as Russia continues its present 
policy in Western Europe the situation is hopeless. 


Question: What I do not understand is this. What was 
the wisdom at the Potsdam Conference to have zones in one 
city when the whole country was divided. Why was the 
portion west of, and surrounding, Berlin given to Russia at all? 


Mr. M. Philips Price: The reason was this. On the morrow cf 
the war nobody really foresaw that the situation would arise like 
this. We had hoped that the Allies would goon working together. 
We would get to a common understanding. It was with that 
idea in mind that we found that the joint occupation of the 
capital was desireable morally, and also practicable. If there 
had been the slightest hint of a breach between Russia and 
the western world, things would have been smocth. Both 
sides would have remained in occupation of the areas they 
had conquered. 





EDUCATION IN TURKEY' 
Zubeyir Aker 


The history of rapid advancement in all fields of education 
in Turkey during the last quarter of a century is a record of 
achievement of which the nation may be justly proud. The 
new Turkish Republic has been focussing its attention 
on physical as well as intellectual education, which it regards 
as the foundation stone of social well-being. The fundamental 
principles governing the education system are its secular 
nature, its demccratic-nationalistic character (rendering it freely 
and equally available to all citizens of both sexes), and its 
centralization under the Ministry of Education, which controls 
and supervises a uniform programme of Studies for all the 
schools in the country. 


A law passed in 1924 reformed all schools and established 
them on a new basis. With the introduction of the new 
alphabet, schocls were opened for adult primary education, 
thus enabling the acccmplishment of a tremendous rise 
in literacy, more than three million adults becoming 
literate. These measures of reform in the system of teaching 
and the adoption of the new alphabet were successful in 
raising the literacy rate frcm ten percent in the old regime 
to the present-day rate cf about thirty percent. The number 
of students has now reached approximately the two-million mark, 
cf which one-third are girl students. The number of pupils in 
primary schocls has been trebledin this short pericd, while in 
the secondry and technical schools the increase has been ten 
times the previous figure, and in the universities, it is six-fold. 


Elementary education is compulsory, the course being for 
five years. The number of elementary schools has risen 
from 5,062 in pre-reform days to 15,233 at the present time 
and the number of students in primary schools shows an 
increase from 558,000 to 1,667,000. 





! An address delivered at a meeiiug of the Institute on December 30, 1948, 
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An impcrtant step taken in the educational sphere 
was the institution cf a system of “village institutes” on 
the lines adopted by several other countries. These institutes 
aim at bringing elementary education within the reach of 
even the smallest hamlet and the course of instruction 
includes, besides the regular curriculum, at least one 
branch of handicraft, adopting the most practical methods. 
Girls students are taught such subjects as domestic economy 
and nursing. Teachers for these schools are trained at one 
of the village institutes, specially set aside for the purpose. 
There are 20 such village institutes in Turkey today, having 
an aggregate of more than 11,000 pupils who, after completing 
their course, spread all over the country as instructors in 
village schools. 


Secondary education is divided into two separate units, 
the junior and the senior high schools, each having a 
three-year course following the five years of elementary 
school. The intensification of the educational drive is well 
demonstrated by the fact that in the first year succeeding 
the Revolution, the number of junior high schools was 72 
as against the existing 250; the number of senior high 
schools rose from 23 to 80, while the total number of 
students increased frcm 7,146 to 77,016 in the current year. 


Foreigners had founded many schcols within the boun- 
daries of the Ottoman Empire. From 1850 upto the 
beginning of the first world war, these institutions increased 
so much in number that they spread to almost every 
town anid City. 


During the first world war, most of the foreign schools 
were closed down. According to the Lausanne Treaty, those 
schcols which were in existence before October 30, 1914, were 
allowed to reopen. But all such schools did not take advantage 


of this. Today there are 31 schcols and a few lecture halls. 


In 1935 subjects pertaining to Turkish culture and language 
were introduced in the curricula of foreign and minority 
schools. 
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Act No. 1778 decrees that every child of Turkish citizen- 
ship should receive his or her primary education in state, 
private or minority schools. 


Private Turkish schools have increased proportionately with 
the development which the country has undergone in the 
field of education. 


The Republic took over as a legacy from the Ottoman 
regime ten private Turkish schools. Of these two were 
kindergarten schools three primary schools and five junior and 
senior high schools. Today, they number 39 and the total 
number of pupils in them is 11,(00. 


Special attention has been naturally devoted to ensuring 
an adequate number of teachers, and many training colleges 
have been opened since 1923 for the training of teachers of 
elementary and seconadary schools: they now number 
thirteen and include one for music and one for physical culture. 


In view of the new and growing requirements of the 
country there has been a marked increase during the last 
ten years in the number of technical schools, among which are 
those for domestic science for girls. At the inception of the 
new era, there were only nine technical ‘schools, including 
one engineering college: there are now 76 such schools 
with 29,191 students. In addition to this, .here is a Technical 
University and a technical college. The three handicraft 
schools for girls that existed previously have now increased 
in number to 44 girls’ institutes and girls’ handicraft schools, 
the number of students being 9,000 in the former and 
22,000 in the latter. Besides this, in 283 villages new classes 
have been opened for’ village women—the instructors 
being itinerant women teachers—for such subjects as child 
welfare, sewing and other domestic arts. The teachers for 
these girls’ institutes and schools are trained at a Teachers’ 
Centre in Ankara. 


To assist in the economic development of the country 
36 trade high schools have been established within the past 


25 years, whereas formerly there was only one such organisation 
and, in addition, two colleges in Azmis and in Ankara. 
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The University of Istanbul was completely reorganised in 
1933 and became quite autonomous in 1947; besides which 
was opened the Technical University of Istanbul and the 
Ankara University. Both these universities consist of five 
faculties: Letters, Law, Science, Medicine and Economics. To 
each faculty new branches have been added in order to 
widen the scope of learning in the various fields. Not taking 
into consideration the Istanbul Technical University and other 
institutions of the university grade, in the Istanbul University 
alone, out of a total number of about 12,000 students, 3,500 
are girls, while in Ankara there are about 900 girls out of a 
total of 3,500. 


It is an incontestable fact that fine arts play a very 
special role in the education of the youth and of the people of 
a country. This is fully appreciated by the new regime 
and accordingly the part now played by fine arts in culture and 
education in Turkey has acquired a greater importance than 
at any time during the previous regime. The Academy of Fine 
Arts in Istanbul has, during these 25 years, produced 165 


women and 693 men _ artists distinguished in painting, 
sculpture, architecture and decoration. The works of 
these young -artists have already begun to find a promi- 
nent place in the art exhibitions of the civilized world. 
To cite only one case, the design for the mausoleum of 
Ataturk, submitted by two young Turks in an international 
competition, was adjudged the best by an international 
jury. Great strides have also been made in the field of 
music, both in the improvement of tthe old Turkish 
classical music as well as in western classics. The State 
Conservatoire of Ankara was establithed in 1936 and has given 
to the world of art musicians as well as theatrical artists. 
Philharmonic concerts are held regularly during the season in 
Istanbul and Ankara and performances are frequently given by 
world famous virtuosos visiting the country. Apart from 
western classical music the Istanbul Conservatoire also has 
regular concerts of old Turkish orchestral and choral music. 
For the past ten years operas have been performed at Ankara 
and quite recently a new Opera House was opened at which 
the first performance was an opera composed by a Turkish 
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composer, the music of which was tinged with Turkish themes. 
A children’s theatre has been opened at both Ankara and Istanbul 
in addition to the existing dramatic and comedy theatres. 


To further supplement the facilities already provided by 
the “People’s House”, which ar2 practical and _ original 
institutions contributing to the cultural development of the 
people, several libraries have been established in the impor- 
tant cities, all freely accessible to the public, as are also the 
museums containing rich collections of exhibits ranging through 
Greek, Byzantine, Seljukian and Ottoman times. 


While one is on the subject of education in Turkey, it is 
necessary to mention the part played by the _ military high 
schools, of which there is a large number in Turkey, besides 
naval and air force high schocls. The programme of 
studies followed in these establishments is drawn up by the 
Ministry of Education and is basically the same as in the 
civilian high schcols in the country. However, the students 
attending the military schools are obliged to spend the vacation 
periods in camps specially organised for the purpose of fur- 
nishing physical and outdoor technical exercises. The full 
course of studies in these schools takes six years to complete. 


Advanced studies are provided for in the military colleges 
where the necessary training is given to officer cadets in everv 
branch of military science, whether for the ground forces, 
the navy or the air force. These military colleges have a 
background of about 110 y2ars. Army officers are selected by 
competitive examinations for furthur studies in the Academy 
of War where they are thoroughly equipped to be staff officers 
in their respective departments. 


Every military institution-high school, college and 
the War Academy alike—provides not only free instruction 
but free board and lodging, free clothing and a small amount 
of money for the students’ personal expenses. The only thing 
the Government demands in return is the assurance that no person 
thus embarking on a military career may submit his resignation 
from the service, until he has completed 15 years in it. 
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Several countries send students to Turkey to take advant- 
age of the instruction given in the different educational insti- 
tutions, both civil and military. There are about 200 Afghan 
students and I5 from Iran enjoying the privileges afforded 
by our Government, while at the Staff College there are 16 
Chinese officers, and in other colleges a number of Bulgarians 
are studying dentistry and medicine. 


As military service is compulsory in Turkey, every male 
of 21 years of age is required to have 2 or 3 years’ training 
in the army as a private. During this period a portion of 
the curriculum is devoted, under the instruction of army 
officers, to general educational subjects. Graduates from civilian 
colleges are, however, sent to the Reserve Officers’ School 
for a period of six months, after which they must undergo 
a further six-month course in practical military exercises. 


The Merchant Marine has its own colleges, which furnish 
the requisite instruction to ensure proficient officers, the law 
permitting only Turkish citizens to be engaged in such 
capacities. 


The importance given to education in Turkey cannot be 
over-emphasized. Not only is it free to every student in 
primary schools, high schools and colleges, but as an 
added inducement to deserving pupils, the Government 
provides, on the basis of competitive examinations, scholarships 
to about 10 per cent of the total number of students, thus 
affording them free boarding facilities. Furthermore, any needy 
student may apply for a Government stipend (which covers his 
boarding fees and some personal needs), provided he is willing 
to enter into an agreement to work in Government service for 
twice the number of years that he avails himself of such 
facilities. His salary, of course, is on the same basis as any 
other Government employee. 


Since education is the sine quo non of national welfare and 
prosperity, the budget allocation for it is second only to that 
for defence. President Inonu himself takes a personal interest 
in education and it is hoped within the next fifteen years 
to achieve literacy throughout the entire nation. 





PAKISTAN AND BRITISH BUSINESS' 
Percival Griffiths 


When the transfer of power took place last year every- 
body in Pakistan naturally was in a mood of elation and in 
that mood they expected everything to happen at once. 
People thought that mills and factories would rise like magic 
out of nowhere, capital and goods would be abundantly 
forthcoming and that within a year or eighteen months Pakis- 
tan would become industrially great. Of course, things do not 
happen like that. No businessman rushes with his capital 
into new enterprises in countries about which he does not 
know much. The British businessman in England knew nothing 
about Pakistan when the transfer of power took place. He knew 
about India, but he knew nothing about Pakistan, because it 
had not been possible to have any kind of publicity about 
the new state. To Englishmen, then, in August 1947, Pakis- 
tan was just a name and a name of very doubtful validity. 
The Englishman therefore took his time to think over whether 
he should trade with Pakistan, whether it would pay him and 
whether conditions would remain favourable. And _ because 
he took his time there grew up a perfectly natural feeling 
of resentment in this country. People, who mattered and who 
felt for Pakistan, began saying: Britain is unfriendly towards 
us, she is interested only in keeping us within the Common- 
wealth and for that purpose wants us to remain an agricul- 
tural country to meet its food requirements. There were 
complaints about the  indiffererce cf United Kingdom 
businessmen and manufacturers, from all quarters, high and 
low. When I was here towards the end of last year there 
was a very widespread sense of frustration and despair amongst 
pecple in Karachi who said that British businessmen were not 
helping in the industrial development of Pakistan. As I said, 
nobody in England realised then that Pakistan had come 
to stay. They were told that Pakistan was something tem- 
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porary. Naturally it took some months to convince them 
that it was not so. Then they gave me a long list 
of questions to be answered. My one particular job now is 
to wander round Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Burma, and to 
advise certain British business organisations about economic 
trends in these countries and tell them how far there is 
scope for expansion or for their joining in any local effort to 
develop and industrialize and moderrize the existing ordor of 
things. There were certain questions which I always have 
had in mind and which every businessman wants satisfactorily 
replied to, before he can make up his mind. I will try to 
set cut these questions and irdicate rcughly the arswers 
to them. 


What are the facts which a _ businessman wants to 
know before he tries to embark on an enterprise in any 
particular country ? The first thing is law and order. Many 
of my business friends put it to me like this: Is Pakistan 
going into chacs as China is doing or do you expect 2 
stable and orderly country where business can be done under 
satisfactory conditions? I had no hesitation at all in telling 
them that the conditions as far as law and order were 
concerned, in which business can flourish, could not have been 
more adequately established. To that first question I was 
able to give them a completely favourable answer. 


Secondly, every businessman wants to know about the 
administration of the ccuntry where he is going to interest 
himself. He wants to know two things in this connection: 
Is it efficient and is it just? A man cannot do business in 
a country where administraticn is not honest or efficient. 
Pakistanis should also be interested in the answer to that 
question. They should ask themselves: Is our administraticn 
efficient; is it honest? It did not matter to the businessman 
in old days. Then Government had very little to do with 
business and it could be carried on without any interference 
at all—without all those restrictions which a Government now 
places on exports and imports and quotas. We are living 
rightly or wrongly in an era of controls. Everybody who does 
business knows how a Government impinges on every aspect of 
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business. Now let us ask ourselves this question frankly: 
Is our administration efficient or not? The answer is: It is 
not, it could nct be. If you bear in mind the circumstances 
of the transfer cf power, if you keep in view how the 
Government had to start from scratch, without tables, 
chairs, pens and all the rest cf it, to expect an efficient 
administration within fifteen months of the set up cf the new 
Government, is to expect the impossible. For this purpose 
people have to get experience and training and they have 
to settle down in a new place. The marvel to my mind is 
not that the administration is inefficient but that it has reached 
its present level. At any rate it has not broken down. It is 
working. In spite of the shortage of trained manpower, it is 
going on and in a way still making it possible for people to 
do business and carry cn their day to day work. It would 
be a different thirg if we said that in ten years’ time. 
The main thing is that we have gct to see to it that the 
right type of men are forthcoming to the public services. Then 
there is a sideline, cf ccurse. You have’ an administration 
newly founded, nct yet reached its peak of efficiency. The 
conclusicn to my mind is that asfar as possible we ought to 
think seriously of the possibility of reducing the number of 
contrcls. Some of them have gct to stay. Scme you can do 
without. The lesser the contrcls, the lesser the vigilance a 
Government has to exercise in various directions and the 
more it leads to the efficient running of administration. 


Apart from its efficient functioning, the second necessity, 
as I said, is an hcnest administration. Have we an honest 
administration in Pakistan? Here tco I must be frank. The 
answer is: Partly. We have succezded in some places in rooting 
out corruption and dishcresty and in other places we still need 
some reforms. But there also I am hcpeful, because tremendous 
deterrrination has been shcwn in this matter by the Gcverr- 
ment in this country. That great man, Mr. Jinnah, who from 
the very start set his face agairst corruption and to whom the 
nation already owes so much, is an example. His example 
has been followed by others and the people responsible for 
the Central Government of Pakistan today, in many ways, are 
showing their determination to roct out dishonesty. 
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There is another aspect that business friends want to hear 
about. What about the economic soundness cf the country ? 
They say: Are you satisfied that the economic structure of 
the country is sound? Of course, there is a great deal of 
confused thought about the econcmic soundness or unsound- 
ness of Pakistan. What constitutes the economic soundness 
of a ccuntry now? When before partition people said that 
Pakistan would not be economically sound, what people really 
meant was that Pakistan was nct industrialized. Now, it is 
fantastic to think that because a country is nct industrialized, 
its economy is not sound. I think when we are asking the 
question if the econcmy of Pakistan is sound or net, there 
are only three questions to which we are wanting a reply. 


First is the question of inflation. Is inflation so serious 
as to endanger the future economic structure? It is very 
difficult to take an impartial view. On the one hand, nobody 
wants the prices and wages to go back to the pre-war level. 
Also, nobcdy warts them to fcllow an ever widening spiral of 
rising prices and rising wages and more rising prices and 


more rising wages. But my impressicn is that inflation in 
this country is so far not as bad as in India. There inflation 
has gone further than it has gone here. Here I believe 
that your position is better than theirs; but you have to 
watch it day and night. As a new industrial country, you 
have got to capture fresh foreign markets. You cannct do 
this unless your cost of production is at a reascnable level. 
Once you get into this spiral of rising prices and wages, you 
will not be stopping at anything. It may be a greater danger 
to you because, as a new industrial country, inflation may be 
a stranglehold for you. This seems to me a very important 
thing which we have to watch day to day to see that things 
do not go out of hand. Then defence expenditure may have an 
effect on inflation, but it has to be faced. No country in the 
present circumstances of the world can ignore its defence. 
This aspect, however, has to be constantly watched as it 
has a great bearing on the question of rising prices. 


The second question is: What is the foreign exchange 
position ? Of course, your foreign exchange position is obvicus- 
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ly strong. You are not going to be hampered by lack of foreign 
exchange from doing what you want. But one of the most urgently 
needed things is statistics showing Pakistan's balance of pay- 
ment and balance of trade. The only published figures I know 
of are those of the sea-borne trade. By these you find 
that you have an advantageous balance of trade with indus- 
trially advanced countries. You have at present no record of 
the trade that is going on, for example, across the land frontiers, 
with Afghanistan, Sinkiang, Burma, etc. So the picture is 
vague because of the lack of figures. One important consi- 
deration that decides an industrialist to interest himself in a 
particular country is a clear picture of things. So it does seem 
very necessary to get down quickly to this business of adequate 
import and export statistics. [I think it is probably in hand; 
but it does seem to me an important and urgent thing. 


The third is the question of the balancing of the budget. 
I think the idea is that the budget should be balanced every 
year over a number of years. Your leaders have already made 
it perfectly clear that they have got this in mind. 


The question remains whether as a whole the economy of 
Pakistan is sound. I say: Yes, it is perfectly sound and it 
will remain so, provided Pakistanis keep their eyes open 
towards inflation. Of course, besides exportable surpluses, for 
sound economy, if industrializationis to take place, the necessary 
physical resources have got to be there. The fact is that 
you have plenty of raw materials. One of the headaches, 
however, is that in spite of plenty of foreign exchange 
you cannot get all the coal that you want from abroad. Coal 
is very difficult these days and it is in great demand. But 
you have hills and rivers. You have great natural resources 
from which hydro-electric pcwer can be developed and it is a 
matter of profound satisfaction to the businessman that your 
Government is aware of what is required of the situation and 
has the development of hydro-electric power in hand. It is a 
gteat joy to all who are interested in the welfare of Pakistan 
that a seven year programme has been drawn up and _ that 
five hundred thousand kilowatts are expected to be produced 
by the end of the time. It is also satisfactory that practical 
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steps are being taken to ensure that that target would be 
reached in that time. It is a source of great pride to me 
personally that engineers from my own country are playing a 
part in this development. This shows that Britain can still 
help Pakistan. I believe: that when you are able to make use 
cf these first class hydro-electric schemes, the natural resources 
of Pakistan will be fully adequate for the development of 
her industrial econcmy. 


Then, of course, everybody wants to know about capital, 
Is there enough capital available? This was always very 
difficult to answer in the late undivided India and it is equally 
difficult to say how much is available in Pakistan. So far, 
unfortunately, it seems to be shy. The question, therefore, is 
why is it so. I think we must regard the shyness of capital as 
due to two reasons, psychological and historical. There is 
scope for great collaboraticn between Pakistan and British 
business here. British businessmen must be prepared to come 
forward on terms satisfactory to you as well as to themselves. 
It is not sufficient that the terms should be satisfactory only 


for one party. 


It would not have mattered so muc if you had not to 
look beyond your own borders for capital at all. That is not 
possible at the present stage. It would be the height of folly to 
say that you should stand still until such time as capital is forth- 
coming from inside Pakistan. No sane man is going to say that. 
Therefore, I believe that there is great scope for full and 
close collaboration between British and Pakistani capitalists. 
Before any outside capitalist is gcing to invest anything in 
Pakistan, he will want to know the economic policy of the 
Government cf the country, as regards both indigenous 
and foreign capital. In May last your Government issued 
an Industrial Policy Statemert which I must say _ seems 
to represent an extraordinarily sane and considered policy.. 
It is so encouraging that it ought to provide a stimulus to 
private enterprise to invest capital, which you so badly want. 
There is another important aspect of the Statement. Foreign 
capital is, as I have told you, the one thing you need at the 
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moment. If you want it to come to your country, you will 
need to be a little more liberal in your restrictions on it. 
Before that Industrial Policy Statement was issued, the foreign 
capitalist did not know where he was. Perhaps he was 
thinking of waiting for some kind of policy declaration to be 
made. Now that has been done. Taking it as a_ broad 
general statement it is reassuring to British and other busi- 
nessmen who want to come here to help in your development. 
But I think there are some details that need clarification 
and elucidation. The stress, in my opinion, should be on 
the employment of indigenous capital, rather than on the 
strict insistence that only a certain percentage of foreign capital 
must be employed. I am not objecting to the principle of it. But 
I must explain what I think about it. In the absence of 
any restrictions you would get capital properly divided bet- 
ween the foreigner and the inhabitant of this country itself. 
Take India, for example. It is customary to talk about the 
large proportion of trade and commerce and industry occupied 
by the British in India. But you will find that the majority 
of the shares are held bythe people of India. I have nct the 
least doubt that if in this country you are prepared not to 
insist on these conditions, things will turn out to be as you 
wish. Foreign investors will themselves realise that it is in 
their own interest in the long run to associate Pakistanis in 
their ventures to a substantial extent. All the same the 
outside businessman is perfectly happy with your Industrial 
Policy Statement as it stands, subject to one or two minor 
clarifications. 


There is every hope of things so developing as to justify 
me in giving my advice to British businessmen that they 
should invest in Pakistan without hesitation. Taken as a 
whole I can say this from the business point of view :— 


1. Law and order - satisfactory. 


2. Administration - not yet satisfactory, but 
more and more becoming so. 


Economy of the country - perfectly sound. 
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4, Capital position - undoubtedly needs further 
outside help. 


5. Economic policy sound and forms a proper 
basis for the development 
of industries by Pakistani 
and British enterprise to- 
gether. 


That is the summary of the position here that I shall 
give to my friends when I submit my report as to how 
Pakistan stands. Lately of course this position has been realised 
in Britain. As you know Karachi itself has recently been the 
scene of the activities of many businessmen, capitalists and 
industrialists. There is really ample scope for collaboration 
between our two countries in order to raise the standard 
of living in this country. That, after all, is the one thing that 
matters, the standard of living of the ordinary man. 


There are many other ways of collaboration between us. 
I do not want to deal with them, because they impinge cn 
politics. It is not for any Englishman to say whether Pakistan 
should or should not stay in the Commonwealth. All that I will 
say is this: If you decide to stay with us, you will be thrice 
welcome. Britain will feel that she has in the Commonwealth a 
friend on whom she can relay. The Commenwealth is an 
association of peoples animated by common ideals who want to 
help each other, who want to defend those common ideals from 
the dangerous forces which are working to destroy them. 
Membership of the Commonwealth therefore must be based upon 
the principle of give and take, determination to join together 
for common ends. I believe that if Pakistan decides to stay in 
the Commonwealth she will do so in that spirit. I want 
Pakistan to remain within the Commonwealth. Whatever its 
form may be, there is a link of the spirit between your 
country and my country. I am an optimist myself; but I see 
very little ground for venturing to claim a _ bright future for 
humanity. There is just a chance that we may do something 
worthwhile that may keep humanity alive. 
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Summary of Discussion 


Question: What do you think about communist activities 
in Pakistan ? 


Sir Percival Griffiths: You are much better cff in that respect 
than they are in India. 


Question: What is your opinion about the production of 
capital gcods in England? Have you sufficient to export? 


Sir Percival Griffiths: Not quite sufficient from many points 
of view. And the reascns lie in the international developments 
and the anxiety torearm. These two reasons are likely to reduce 
production for a very long time to come. All that we can 
impress upon people is that Pakistan should get sufficient to meet 
her needs out of that production. 


Question: What steps would you suggest Pakistan to take 
to impress her point of view on Britain. 


Sir Percival Griffiths: I think one of Pakistan's prime needs is 
to have a first class publicity organisation in Britain and America 
and other countries. She, at present, has not got any 
publicity organisation at all. To my judgment proper publi- 
city about Pakistan is so vital that it is a first-class organisation 
that is wanted. When Sir Zafrulla Khan goes to London or your 
Prime Minister goes there, Pakistan gets a lot of favourable 
press, because these two and others like them cannot be ignored. 
But you cannct have that all the time. When they are not 
there, you want a first class organisation to tell the world some- 
thing about Pakistan. I do my best and there are others, who 
wish Pakistan well and do their best; but the world still dces 
not know very much about Pakistan. 


Question: What kind cf economic pclicy do Britishers think 
Pakistan should have with regard to foreign businessmen. 


Sir Percival Griffiths: I for cne am perfectly satisfied. From 
the point of view purely of economie theory it would be wise to 
have no restrictions at all. Nobody who likes to set up business 
here should have to face any restrictions at all. But as things are 
we in Britain are quite happy. 
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Question: My question arises out of what Sir Perciva} 
Griffiths said about the spirit of give andtake. He implied that 
people have the impression that the Commonwealth is only to 
give and nothing to take and he said that the principle on which 
it was founded was the principle of give and take and that 
must be understood by Pakistan. Now as a result of the 
recent. Premiers’ Conference we are all thinking about this rela- 
tionshir; but I should like to know what Britain and other 
Domiricns would like us in Pakistan to give and what do they 
hope to give in return? 


Sir Percival Grifiths: This is rather along question, part of 
which may well lead me to say something conflicting with your Prime 
Minister's broadcast tonight. First of all, what is the Common- 
wealth link? The first thing is the high priority in this very 
vite] matter of capital goods. The second thing is that help 
can be given through technicians. Perhaps your biggest single 
bottleneck here is technicians and that is a matter in which 
Britain can help. There are many technicians who can be useful 
to Pakistan. Besides there are ordinary actions of ordinary 
men which can prove helpful and fcrm a _ link between 
the various units of the Commonwealth. The _ cther 
thing which the Commonwealth has to give is the automatic 
right to help in your defence. If you are in the Commonwealth 
you get a lot of help in your defence. It is an obligation which 
Britain not only accepts but discharges and nobody can say that 
he shall nct be needing help in a future war. 


Now the cther side of the question, what the Commonwealth 
wants frcm you, is almost entirely dependent on how rapidly 
your own resources can develop, and when you will be able to 
make a contribution to the welfare of the Commonwealth. For 
example, if you develop your potential for the production of arms 
and warlike stores, you can be of immense help to the Common- 
wealth in times of emergency. Similarly, in matters of air force. 
None of these things can be prophesied yet; but it depends 
on the particular line of development which ycu take. But just 
at present I feel that except your raw material resources the 
things you can contribute to the Commonwealth are not yet 
ready. That does not matter. Britain and the other Dominiors 
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are perfectly happy to abide by this coalition at present. As long 
as there is a spirit to face the outside world together, it does nct 
matter what ycu give in return. 


Question: Canada is a member cof the Commonwealth. 
Perhaps the most happy relationship within the Commonwealth 
has been between Canada and Britain. The volume cf trade 
between the two ccuntries is one of the largest. It is as much as 
can be expected between any two major nations. I am a 
Canadian and have been in Pakistan for the last two years. 
I feel that the people of Canada will take it very badly if India, 
Pakistan or Ceylon or any of the other countries of the East, 
left the Commonwealth. We definitely feel that it would be 
a very decided breach if there is any division even to the point 
of this so-called Republic of India. Feeling on this point in 
Canada is much more intense than in England. May I ask 
the speaker if he ‘sincerely thinks that a country can be 
<alled industrialized without having resources of iron and steel 
and other non-ferrous metals, which, unfortunately, is the case 
with Pakistan, and whether it will be worthwhile considering 
‘ourselves industrialized in that sense or to encourage the produc- 
tion of raw materials? Which of the two courses would be better 
for Pakistan? I think the best thing for us is to concentrate on 
raw materials, along with certain industries, which can be run by 
light machinery. 


Sir Percival Griffiths: On ideological grounds it is possible nct 
to think of the outside world at all. I personally believe that an 
agricultural country is happier than an industrial country. But the 
trouble is that-a purely agricultural country cannot defend itself. 
You will never be able to defend yourself as an agricultural 
country such as you are vts-a-vis the great military powers of the 
world. But since you are determined to maintain your indepen- 
dence you will have to ‘industrialize yourself as far as you 
can. To industrialize yourself tothe point of being self-sufficient 
orto the point that Britain, for example, has industrialized, is 
not. pcssible at present. But you can and should industrialize 
ycurself to the extent that will satisfy you. You can be half 
industrialized and that half will be of tremendous value to your- 
self and to the rest of the world. I do not, for example, see 
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why you should not manufacture your own arms and ammunition 
and equipment here, instead of depending on imports. It will 
mean a loss of market to Britain; but ifthere is a firm link, 
I would very much deprecate the idea of your dependence on 
imports which can be cut off by an enemy. 


Question: My question also arises out of the speaker's 
reference to the spiritual bond of the countries of the Common- 
wealth. I would like to ask whether a purely spiritual bond is not 
likely to land us into the same trouble that the League 
of Nations suffered from, unless there was some method whereby 
any default on the part of one member was not only likely to 
be frowned at, but also taken action against. If the speaker 
feels this is necessary, what are his proposals for putting this 
aspect right? 


Sw Percival Griffiths: Ido not think the analogy with the 
League of Nations is right. It was a body founded on nothing but 
common consent of the ideals of the powers that won the first 
world war. The Commonwealth is different in character. It is 
something that has grown up from firm foundations. I do nct, 
therefore, see there is any analogy between the Commonwealth 
and the League of Nations or even the somewhat unhappy 
Urited Nations. This question is being discussed by 
the Governments of the various members cf the Commcn- 
wealth for some time past. There have always been two schools 
of thought. One has argued that there. should be intervention 
by the Commonwealth in common quarrels. The other school 
holds that there should not b2 intervention and that there should 
be nothing fixed and rigid, nor restrictions of any kind which defeat 
the very spirit of the Commonwealth. I personally am rather inc- 
lined to the latter view. But Ido not think myself competent to 
pronounce any judgment on this question. It is closely connected 
with the general question of what the Commonwealth will 
do with the naughty boy. 


Question: What is the value of the membership of the 
Commonwealth if members are not prevented from aggression 
on members. That is, in my opinion, the only thing important 
we should consider in deciding to remain within the Common- 
wealth. 
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Sir Percival Griffiths: The answer is: Is it not better to be pro- 
tected from a bad boy from cutside than to be incurring the risk 
of quarrelling with one of the family ? 


Question: The common man in Pakistan and probably in 
India is feeling that they are a kind of half brothers of the 
Commonwealth since they find that they have not the same pri- 
vileges as others of the Commonwealth. Intho colonial services, 
for example, the people of these countries are not given any 
token share even. Similarly privileges of settlement in other 
Commonwealth countries are denied to us? I feel that unless 
these and cther such restrictions are removed our association, 
free and independent, as it is called, is not as full as it should be. 


Sir Percival Griffiths: If new members decide to come into or 
to stay inthe Commonwealth then possibly other methods than 
the present will have to be devised to secure what they 
want to. But no one can tell the details. I personally 
put it this way: If you are coming in to obtain some 
rights or particular opportunities, then I would say do 
not join the Commonwealth, because that is not the spirit 
at all. I mean if you want to join a club, you cannot 
impose conditions and say: I will join only if such and such a rule 
isamended. I think one should join the club and get the rules 
altered later by argument and persuasion. It is wrong to want 
to amend the rules first and then to join the club. I think Pakis- 
tan, India and Ceylon should try to modify the Commonwealth 
from within. Then the question is: How shall we get over 
these inequalities that exist? It is for the members to solve 
the question. I cannot tell you how it would or should be 
solved. 


Question: We in Pakistan are the least communist in 
outlook. May I request the spzaker to bear this in mind and tell it 
to his friends? 


Str Percival Griffiths: I have that very much in mind, sir, 
and I will take every opportunity of making that fact clear. 





AN EXAMINATION OF SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE PARTITION OF KASHMIR 


By A Study Group of the Pakistan Institute 
of International Affairs 


With the cease-fire of New Year's Day, the first of many 
important steps has been taken towards a reasonable and 
peaceful solution of Kashmir’s many-sided conflicts which have 
for over a year made the situation in almost all parts of the 
state and the condition of its over four million inhabitants 
go steadily from bad to worse. It is now urgent to examine 
dispassionately the measures necessary to arrest the economic 
and political deterioration which the fighting has every- 
where been causing. Among influential analyses which have 
in recent months been made of what should follow a cease- 
fire, the essential preliminary to a soluticn, are those of 
General Sir Frank Messervy, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pakistan Army from August 1947 to February 1948, addressing 
the East India Asscciation in London on October 27, (his 
paper has been published in the Asiatic Review of January 1949) 
and of the Times in its first leading article on December 
3, commenting on its special correspondent’s despatch 
entitled “Plight of Kashmir” in the same issue. Each suggests, 
among other things, some sort ot partition of Jammu and Kashmir 
state as one of the main elements of a solution. The 
Statesman of Calcutta and Delhi, the English newspaper 
most widely read in India and Pakistan, has also been adve- 
cating partition, though it has refrained from much comment 
on Kashmir dispute. Many of the British daily papers and 
periodicals in reporting the case-fire consider that partition 
offers a likely solution. 


To consider these suggestions it is necessary first to 
envisage clearly who the contending parties are, since when 
and where they have been fighting and what the fundamental 
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matters in dispute between them are. On the western or 
Pakistan side are :- 


(i) The forces of Azad (Free) Kashmir, the ill-equipped but 
fairly numercus martial elements, including about 60,000 ex- 
Servicemen, mainly from the south-western and western dis- 
tricts of the state, Mirpur, Muzaffarabad and Riasi, under 
the leadership of Poonch, who revolted against intolerable 
conditions and planned massacre or systematic explusion of 
Muslims by the Maharaja and his Dogras, beginning in August 
1947 soon after the establishment of Pakistap all along the 
southern and western borders of the state and reaching a 
a climax in October and November of that year. These forces 
have borne the brunt of the fighting ever since. 


(ii) The Pathan tribesmen, who came to their aid in what 
they consider a “jihad” or holy war from the North-West 
Frontier in October 1947, after the Dcgras had begun general 
massacres thrcughcut Jammu Province and who were recently 
said to number about 10,000, fighting in relays. 


(iii) Martial elements from the entirely Muslim Gilgit Agency 
to the north-west of the state, who joined the general 
rebellion against the Maharaja after Gilgit’s own successful 
revolt against the Dogras at the beginning of November 1947, 
and who have fought mainly in Gurez Valley and north of 
the Himalayas in Baltistan and Ladakh. 


(iv) Muslims frcm Jammu Province in the State Forces, who 
mutinied and also joined the Azad rebellion in October and 
November 1947. 


(v) Regular troops of the Pakistan Army sent early in 
May 1948 into the state up to a certain line to support the 
Azad Forces in defence of purely Muslim Azad areas, which 
for strategic, economic and other reasons were absolutely vital to 
Pakistan, and whose population of over a million was threa- 
tened by imminent extinction or expulsion. These troops in 
a purely defensive role were said to number two divisions by 
the Times correspondent. 
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All these forces have the sympathy and ccoperation of 
the inhabitants cf the areas where they were operating and 
are mainly state citizens drawn from those areas, except the 
tribesmen and most of the Pakistan regular troops, who how- 
ever came from contiguous areas very closely connected with 
adjoining parts of the state. 


On the eastern or Indian side are: 


(i) The remnants of the Dogra State Forces who played 
the leading part in the planned massacres and_ expulsions 
of Muslims from August to November 1947, but were mostly 
shattered at the end of that period. - They only number a 
few thousand. 


(ii) The Indian Army and Air Force, almost entirely non- 
Muslim, which came to the Dogras’ rescue at the end of 
October and which had since November 1947 been waging 
an offensive war ever deeper into purely Muslim areas, with 
vastly superior resources and equipment, mainly against the 
inhabitants of those Azad areas of the state and of the Gilgit 
Agency. 


Gii) Sheikh Abdullah’s militia, which is of very doubtful 
loyalty to the Indian side and cannot be employed against the 
Azad Forces, but only on internal duties. 


These forces generally lack the sympathy of the local 
inhabitants, and in many places have behaved disgracefully 
towards them. The Indian forces and Gurkhas are drawn: 
largely from distant areas, and have little or nothing in 
common with the inhabitants of the areas of operations or of 
other parts of the state. 


The fighting thus originated at the end of August 1947 
in a rebellion of the Muslim population of Poonch against 
the Maharaja and Dogra rule, and spread owing to planned 
massacre by the Dogras with R.S.S. and Sikh organizations 
and assistance, throughout Jammu Province in October. _ This 
brought the Pathan tribesmen, the Ruler and people of the 
Gilgit Agency, and the Muslims of the State Forces to the 
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aid of the Azad movement. At the end of October, the 
Indian Army, greatly assisted by the Air Force, took over 
from the beaten Dogras and occupied, and has since controlled, 
the non-martial Kashmir Valley and the central areas of the 
state, all overwhelmingly Muslim. In the summer of 1948 
further Indian offensives against the inhabitants of the south- 
west, west and north of the state brought the Pakistan 
troops a limited distance into Jammu Province and Muzaffar- 
abad district in a purely defensive role; but the main fighting 
has throughout been by the martial Muslim inhabitants of the 
state, usually peasants in their home country, against superior 
non-Muslim regular forces from outside the state enjcying 
little military or political support from any section of the 
state's people except the Dogras. 


Three things must be clearly recognised. First, that the 
Maharaja and the ruling Dogras irretrievably forfeited the 
confidence and allegiance of the Muslim population cf the 
state (3,100,000 out of 4.000,000 at the last census in’ 1941) by 
the widespread massacres and other atrocities which they 
organised and carried out’ throughout Jammu Province from 
August to November 1947 and have continued sporadically 
since, and that the restoration of their effective: rule over 
predominantly Muslim areas is now out of the question, as 
it could never be maintained without the assistance cf a large 
Indian army of occupation. Secondly, that India can cnly 
maintain herself and her sympathisers in control of predomi- 
nantly Muslin areas by armed force. Where the Muslim 
population has been able to, it has preferred to abandon 
its. homes and property and flee to Azad territory or Pakistan 
rather than remain in the state under Indian cccupation and 
expcse itself to the reprisals and atrocities which Indian 
troops and their non-Muslim helpers have, sinc2 the beginning 
of: November 1947, consistently perpetrated in all the Muslim 
areas they have “occupied. These were continuing in the 
purely Muslim areas between Rajaori and Poonch and in wes- 
tern Ladakh cccupied by the Indians in November 1941, and 
it is as urgent now to stop these activities as it was then 
to stop. the fighting.. And~thirdly, that certain areas in the 
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south, west and north-west of the state are absolutely vital 
to the defence or economic existence of Western Pakistan. 
Pakistan cannot possibly allow them to remain in the hands 
of any hostile or potentially hostile country, such as India 
has unfortunately shown herself in many ways since August 
1947. There is no hope of lasting peace in Kashmir till 
India and the United Nations recognise these facts and act 
accordingly. 


The original conflict between the ruling Dogras headed 
by the Maharaja and his Muslim subjects still subsists as 
strongly as ever, though in October 1947 outside Indian armed 
intervention in the state temporarily diverted attention from 
this struggle, turned the scales against these state Muslims 
and added to these disputes a far more dangerous external 
conflict between the two Dominions, affecting the whole sub- 
continent. Since then India’s forcible occupation of further 
obviously Pakistan Muslim areas of the state has steadily 
made the solution of both the internal and the inter-Dominion 
conflict more difficult. 


General Messervy, the Times and the Statesman all 
agreed that the first and most urgent requirement of the 
situation was the cessation of fighting, now happily achieved. 
After this cease-fire, General Messervy says, “the solution 
must be based not on juridical arguments, but on sound 
commonsense and the consideration of the basic factors which 
govern today and for the future the best interest cf the 
people of Kashmir”. He might have added “and of their 
neighbours in Pakistan and India’. Moreover many now 
realise that this conflict, until a just and lasting solution has 
been found, still also vitally affects both the Commonwealth 
and the peace of the world, though the cease-fire has for 
the moment averted the danger of a disastrous full-scale 
war between the two Dominions. General Messervy considers 
that a plebiscite is unnecessary except possibly in Kashmir 
Valley, and impracticable everywhere, and cannot decide the 
fate of -the state, which basic enthnological, economic and 
geographical factors all assign to Pakistan, except for the 
enthnological factor in the south-east portion of Jammu 
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province. In that part of the state since the Muslims have 
been eliminated from the Dogra majority areas by massacre 
or explusion in October and November 1941, this forced 
change of population, which “nothing short of military 
conquest and an equally atrocious elimination of the Hindu- 
Sikh population can alter back again’, should he accepted 
as a fait accompli, “ however blameworthy”. He suggests that 
“these districts as far north as the Chenab, which would 
form a suitable damarcation line, must go to India’. Later, 
however, in considering geography and the natural and deve- 
loped communications of the state, he observes that “even 
Jammu, by this consideration, is more naturally linked to the 
West Punjab than to the East Punjab’. With regard to the 
state’s important timber exports, which are floated down its 
rivers to Pakistan, and the West Punjab’s dependence for 
irrigation on the waters of the Jhelum, Chenab, and Ravi, he 
states that “Pakistan... must retain control of the waters 
of the Jhelum and Chenab, having lost control of the Madhc- 
pur headworks on the Ravi between Kathua and Pathankot, 
from which run canals to irrigate the Lahore area. He does 
not mention that the West Punjab has also lost its electri- 
city supply derived frcm the Mandi hydrc-electric power 
station, and must control the Chenab and Jhelum for hydro- 
electric developments also. 


The special correspondent of the Times emphasises 
tragic plight of the innocent people of the state; the misery 
of the peasant, bcatmen, and traders in Kashmir Valley, 
dependent on precarious transport, only by air in winter, 
and inadequate supplies from India, and with their normal 
trade outlets and communications, all through or with Pakistan, 
blocked by the conflict, and tcurist trade and traffic dead; 
in the Azad areas between Rajoari and Poonch tho suffer. 
ings of tens of thousands of peasants uprooted from their 
homes and trekking in the bitter cold to Pakistan owing to 
the Indian offensive at the end of November, many of them 
having had to leave their homes further to the east in Jammu 
province over a year ago. There are probably by now over 
400,000 such non-political and non-military displaced Muslim 
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peasants, artisans, and herdsmen in refugee .camps and _ villages 
of the West Punjab, where they are waiting for conditions to 
be established on the Indian-occupied side of the state which 
will enable them to return to their homes in safety. He 
suggests as an alternative to partition, which both the Domi- 
nions and the rival Abdullah and Azad Kashmir Governments 
inside the state oppose, that there should be a breathing 
spell of international control under the authority of the U.N. 
to preserve peace and allow the country to recover from 
its present devastation. During this period the western powers, 
principally Britain and the United States, could help in the 
economic rehabilitation and development cf the state’s natural 
resources. 


The Times editorial appears to agree with its  corres- 
pondent that a condominium by India and Pakistan over an 
autonomous Kashmir would be impracticable, and _ suggests 
that both the Dominions and the United Nations Commission 
must recognise first “that the marked: racial and economic 
diversity cf Kashmir makes it uncommonly hard to regard 


this great region as a single unit. There is a strong party 
in Kashmir, including many Muslims, that favours union with 
India for both political and economic reasons. But there ara 
latge tracts of Kashmir, each of them the size cf a European 
country, where the inhabitants will leave their homes or fight 
to the death rather than submit to Indian rule. It is this 
sharp cleavage of allegiance, reflecting a fundamental diversity, 
that must be taken into account in any project for a settlment,. 
It is clearly impossible for either India or Pakistan to secure 
complete victory for their respective partisans without fright- 
ful cost and the imminent risk of open war between them. 
The sensible course for. both sides might be to accept some 
partition of the country as inevitable and to give the Commis- 
sion a free hand to arrange the preliminaries fairly. There 
is, as matters stand, no way out shcrt of war, except by 
larger concessions by both than either has yet shown the 
slightest sign of accepting’’. 

While there can be little disagreement with much of 
General Messervy’s and the Times analyses, their suggestion 
that partition would provide a just or lasting solution is 
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based on insufficient appreciation of the present political posi- 
tion in Kashmir and of the economic implications of the Indian 
connection. This partition suggestion needs further critical 
examination in the light of the. latest appreciations of the 
political and economic situations in Kashmir Valley, the funda- 
mental and basic factors of the problem, and the long-term 
interests of all concerned, primarily the divers peoples of 
the state, but also their neighbours of the West Punjab, 
millions of whom are most immediately and vitally affected, 
and to a lesser degree of the cther peoples of Pakistan and 
India, of the Commonwealth , and of the free and democratic 
world. For Kashmir state lies at the meeting-place of four 
very considerable groupings of the human race, of unequal 
strength and at different stages of consolidation and unity— 
the Soviet Union, the Muslim world from Morog¢co to Pakis- 
tan, the Indian Union, and China—and also stands on the 
exposed edge of the Anglo-American defensive system of 
the Middle East and South-East Asia, confronting the Soviet 
Union, which is well on the way to gaining control: through 
local Communists over large parts of China, including Kashmir’s 
northern neighbour, the Muslim province of Sinkiang (Chinese 
Turkistan). Any solution in Kashmir must be very carefully 
worked out, and must conform to the deep-seated facts and 
realities of the situation. No compromise based on temporary 
expediency or on insecure political foundations can endure 
cr foster permanent peace and collaboration between the 
two Dominions. 


The most basic factors are geographical and natural, for 
these cannot be changed. Only slightly less fundamental are 
economic and strategic factors, for these depend very largely 
on the unchanging physical factors and on communications, 
and hardly change at all, or only change very slowly. Impor- 
tant but less fundamental, since they can be changed 
fairly rapidly and easily, are the population and the politi- 
cal factors. In the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, including 
Kashmir state, the political factor has usually been synony- 
mous with communal in recent years and today probably 
more than ever, though it may be based on considerations of 
race, religion, language, caste, or occurfation. 
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While there is some basis for the observation of the 
Times that the peoples of Jammu and Kashmir, Ladakh 
and Gilgit Agency are markedly divers in race, in their 
religious affiliations, in their level of education and econcmic 
status, in their martial capacity and in their political cutlook, 
yet there are factors of unity, such as the Muslim pcpula- 
tion, which was alone found in all parts of the state. There 
has been also the administrative unity which the British and 
the Dogras gave to the state for a century. Besides, all 
sections want peace, a decent economic life and _ reasonable 
opportunities for advancement, freedom to remain in their 
ancestral homes under an eficient, impartial, and progressive 
administration, and freedom from communal and _ political 
persecution and undue domination or interference by outsiders, 
Few outside the capitals of Srinagar and Jammu and the 
smaller towns were politically conscious till the Kashmir war 
struck them, and these basic human requirements continue to 
be far more impottant to them than any purely political 
freedom. 


The Times is quite incorrect in saying that economic 
diversity makes it hard to regard the state as a single unit. 
In fact all the economic ties of the whole state, all its 
natural lines of communication, supplies, and_ export, 
were with or through the West Punjab or the N.W-F.P, 
which are now part of Pakistan, and it had no direct links 
of any economic importance with India. The reason for this 
is that the entire state forms the geopraphical and natural 
northern continuation of Western Pakistan, from which it is 
separated by entirely artificial political boundaries, which were 
first drawn a century ago in 1846, when the territories cf 
Gulab Singh of Jammu were separated from ‘ie declining 
Sikh Kingdom of the Punjab, only a few years before the Punjab 
was incorporated into British India. Gilgit, Baltistan and Ladakh, 
from the upper Indus regions extend upto the continental divide 
of the Karakorum watershed. The Valley of Kashmir, Mvzaffar- 
abad and Gurez on the Kishanganga, Poonch, and the western 
districts of Jammu Province form the head regions of the 
Jhelum Valley, which is bounded by the Himalayas on the ncrth. 
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sion towards the hills of the Shakargarh tehsil of Pakistan's 
Sialkot district, and was served by the Pakistan branch railway 
line terminating at Chak Amru a few miles from the state 
border. From the geographical and economic points of view 
it is quite clear that the entire Jammu and Kashmir state 
and Gilgit Agency, except possibly a small part of the south- 
eastern Kathua district, can be regarded as a single unit indis- 
solubly linked and connected with Western Pakistan. Though 
parts of the state had racial, religious and political links with 
both Pakistan and India, and also with Tibet, geographically 
and economically the whole state was one and its only natural 
links were with or through Pakistan, not with India. 


Economically the state and Pakistan are complementary and 
interdependent, Pakistan requiring the waters of Jammu’s and 
Kashmir’s rivers for hydro-electric rower and irrigation, the 
timber of its forests, its hitherto unexploited minerals, and 
providing the best outlets for its fresh fruits, its woollen goods 
and many other products, and Kashmir requiring grain from 
Pakistan's surplus, rock salt, cotton, leather, and petrol from 
the West Punjab, and many other supplies which can best 
come from or through Western Pakistan. All the state’s rivers, 
the Indus, the Jhelum, and the Chenab, flow down into Pakistan, 
carrying Kashmir’s timber, and all its natural trade arteries for 
supplies and exports—rcads, rail, and rivers—link the state 
with Pakistan. India’s single new road link with the state, 
built at an enormous cost for political and strategic purposes in 
disregard of natural features and economic considerations, between 
Pathankot and Jammu runs across the succession of gullies 
and streambeds running down from the hills, and is too close 
to the first range of the Jammu hills to be free from 
continual danger of interrupticn by sudden spates and flood- 
waters. The natural communications of this whole Jammu-Kathua 
area run up into the hills from the -plains of the 
Sialkot district of Pakistan, not acrcss the gullies at the foot 
of the hills. 


Similarly Indias military interests in Kashmir can only be 
offensive and directed against Pakistan, as frcm India’s point 
of view the shortest, most natural and most easily defended 
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frontier would be the state’s existing south-eastern border 
along the Ravi and the watershed ranges north of it to the 
Himalayas. A hostile Muslim population and the many natural 
and climatic obstacles which make all except Jammu province 
inaccessible for all practical purposes from India throughout 
the winter render India’s military position in the state quite 
untenable in the long run. On the other hand, Pakistan's 
vital interest in the state, particularly in all the adjoining 
areas of Jammu province and Muzaffarabad district, is purely 
defensive. Pakistan's control over the whole state would not 
in any way threaten India, as all along the state's boundary 
with India in the south-east they are separated by the natural 
obstacles of the Ravi, the hill ranges along the Chamba bcrder, 
and the main Himalayan chain. 


By these factors of geography, economy and strategy, the 
whole state is a single unit indissolubly linked to Pakistan, 
but not to India, which has no close natural connections with 
it. To India the state as a whole has been and would always 


be an economic and military liability, with practically no 
corresponding advantages. India bases her claims to the whole 
state on purely legal grounds of very doubtful validity (the 
Maharaja's deed of accession of 26th October 1947), to very 
large parts cf it including Kashmir Valley on political factors 
{the allegedly ‘popular’ support of the National Conference 
party led by Sheikh Abdullah), and to south-east Jammu and 
estern Ladakh on the non-Muslim majority of the population 
in those parts cf the state. Events have however clearly 
shown that the solution must be “based not on juridical 
arguments but on sound commonsense and the consideration of 
the basic factors”, as General Messervy observes. India’s legal 
claims must .be dismissed, but the pclitical and population 
factors put forward to justify a partition deserve further 
examination. 


On the political side the facts are that Sheikh Abdullah's 
main influence always lay: among the Muslims of Kashmir 
Valley and that Muslims elsewhere mostly belong to the rival 
Muslim Conference, while non-Muslims generally supported the 
overwhelmingly Hindu state administration and sought to 
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protect their privileged positions against the predominantly 
Muslim ‘popular’ political movements, the Muslim and Naticnal 
Conferences. Competent impartial observers in Kashmir 
nowadays consider that Sheikh Abdullah and his party have 
lost mest of the popular support that he once enjoyed inthe 
struggle of the Kashmir Valley against the Hindu Dogra state 
and that, with the exception of a very few Kashmiri politi- 
cians and self-seekers in Srinagar and the cther towns of the 
Vale whose personal interests or temporary commercial advantages 
are bound up with India, almost the entire Muslim population 
of Kashmir Valley is now for Pakistan and against India. The 
Kashmiri Hindus, the Pandits, also stand aloof from Sheikh 
Abdullah and his Indian supporters, and mostly accept the 
inevitablility of Pakistan in the Valley. The Hindu Dogras of 
south-eastern Jammu follow the Maharaja, and have always 
been opposed to Sheikh Abdullah and his almost entirely 
Kashmiri Muslim leadership and party, whose efforts have 
always been, and still are, directed against them. The Degra- 
led massacres of Muslims throughout Jammu province in 
Octcber-November 1947 only sharpened this basic antagonism, 
which no superficial coalition imposed by India can disguise. 


The fact is that, with the exception of a very few 
Kashmiri Muslim politicians and others who have a definite 
personal or financial interest in the Indian connection, and 
who have either burnt their boats with Pakistan or who think 
they can change sides when the time comes and get the best 
of both worlds, all the over 3,100,000 Muslims cf the state 
are in favour of Pakistan, and with the exception cf a certain 
number of Pandits, such as the imprisoned Premnath Bazaz 
and Premnath Kana, who accept the _ inevitability cf 
Pakistan in the Valley, most of the Hindus and the small 
Sikh community, less than 900,000 ncn-Muslims in all, are in 
favour of India. Many Hindus and Sikhs frcm the Valley and 
the northern and western parts of the state have sold their 
businesses or property and abandoned those areas for gcod, 
going down to India to start afresh, as they rz2cognise that 
Pakistan in those parts is inevitable in the end. and that 
there will be no peace or settled economic existence till it 
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comes. In fact, with the exception of a small number of 
Kashmiri Muslims and Hindus, political preferences follow 
communal division. But the non-Muslims, above all the very 
intelligent Pandit community, who live in overwhelming Muslim 
areas are realists, and realise that the future of those areas 
is inevitably bound up with Pakistan. 


The Times editorial greatly overestimates the support 
Sheikh Abdullah now enjcys. General Messervy too is pro- 
bably not fully aware of the rapid and steady detericraticn 
of this Srinagar leader's position ever since his party has 
had to grapple with the difficult task of administration 
after his “Emergency Administration” took over from the 
Maharaja at the end of October 1947. Sheikh Abdullah's 
position as the Mahataj’s nominee, his violent opposition to 
Pakistan, the excesses and generally cppressive behaviour of 
the Sikh and Indian non-Muslim forces and officials on whom 
he is now entirely dependent, the economic and administrative 
difficulties facing his administration, and the incompetence of his 
henchman and party supporters, all these factors have 
combined to render his position precarious and_ entirely 
artificial, while the strong Muslim support he is said to 
enjoy has been a complete myth since early 1948. Though 
these facts have been fairly successfully hidden from the 
outside world, everyore in Kashmir, both Hindu and Muslim, 
and all competent cutside observers who have visited Kashmir 
in 1948, know them well. There is in fact no _ political 
justification for partition. 


The last factor to be considered is the population argument 
_for partjtion. Apart from the sparsely populated Tibetan 
Buddhist areas up the Indus of eastern Ladakh, which must 
go to Pakistan as they cannot be separated from the more 
populous Muslim areas of western Ladakh round Dras 
and Kargil and depend on the trade route (running bet- 
ween the two Muslim areas of Yarkand in Chinese Turkistan 
and the Kashmir Valley by Kargil and the Zojila Pass over 
the Himalayas), the only areas of the state with a non- 
Muslim majority were in the south-east corner of Jammu 
provirce. All the tehsils of Jammu and Kathua districts had 
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a Hindu majority, if the large Scheduled Caste element is 
included, as did the Udhampur and Ramnagar tehsils and 
Chineni Jagir. However in Ranbirsingpura (Nawanshahr) 
tehsil of Jammu district, between Jammu town and _ Sialkot, 
Muslims were actually in majority in 26 out of 51 circles 
at the last census in 1941 and formed 48% of the popula- 
tion. In the Samba, Akhnur, and Jammu tehsils of Jammu 
district the Muslim minority was respectively 40/ 37%, and 
36%, with local Muslim majorities in 10, 6, and 13 census 
circles. In Kathua tehsil Muslims were as much as 36% of the 
population. Riasi tehsil on both sides of the Chenab had 
a Muslim majority of 55, though Hindus were generally ina 
majority round Riasi upto the Chenab while the Budjl and 
Gul areas to the north were overwhelmingly Muslim. Further up 
the Chenab Valley, Bhadarwah tehsil had a 46% Muslim popu- 
lation, and the Muslims were in a majority in Bhadarwah 
itself (about 66%) and in tts valley right upto the Chamba 
state (India) border. Hindus predominated in parts of this 
tehsil and in south-eastern Kishtwar to the east of it further up 
the Chenab. The big hilly area of Kishtwar had an _ overall 
majority of £8 Muslims, its northern (Wardwan) area being 
purely Muslim, and the western and central areas round 
Kishtwar (the latter south of the Chenab bend) down to the 
Bhadarwah border being almost entirely Muslim. Ramban tehsil 
in the north of Udhampur district had a Muslim majority of 71%. 
These Muslims in Ramban, Kishtwar, and Bhadarwah are largely 
Kashmiri-speaking, and are akin to the pecple of Kashmit Valley 
rather than to the mainly Punjabi Muslims of Jammu. 


There was thus a big Muslim population in the north cf this 
hilly area of Jammu province, between the Chenab and the 
Pir Panjal and Himalayan ranges. There is also a solid Muslim 
majority bloc sovth of the upper reaches of the Chenab in 
Kishtwar and in Bhadarwah, stretching right across the centre 
of Udhampur district to the Chamba state border. Though 
the Dogras, R.S.S. and Sikh bands after clearing the Kathua, 
Jammu, Riasi and Udhampur areas of their large Muslim popu- 
lation advanced into Bhadarwah early in November 1947 to 
continue this process of planned massacre and expulsion of 
Muslims, they were halted by local Muslim resistance before 
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they had gone far, and itis believed that most cf these Ramban, 
Bhadarwah and Kishtwar Muslims are still in their homes. 
Though perhaps 100,000 Muslims perished during the 1947 
massacres, most of the Muslim in Jammu, Kathua, and Riasi 
districts near the Pakistan border or Azad Kashmir territory 
managed to escape and are now waiting in Pakistan to return 
to their homes in _ south-east Jammu. They form a 
very considerable part of the over 400,000 Muslims displaced 
from their homes in Jammu province and Muzaffarabad district 
and now in Pakistan. 


The partition along the line of the Chenab suggested 
by General Messervy would entail the expulsion of large 
numbers of Muslims from their ancestral homes in considerable 
areas of Bhadarwah and Kishtwar south of the Chenab, 
where they managed to escape the general massacre of 
October-November 1947 in adjoining areas of south-east 
Jammu. It would also prevent nearly 200,000 innocent 
Muslims who were driven out at that time returning to their 
homes in the Jammu and Kathva districts contiguous to Pakis- 
tan and in the Riasi and Udhampur areas further into the 
hills. It also offends against the geographic and economic 
unity of the whole of the Chenab Valley and at least half 
of Kathua district with Pakistan. The outlets of this area 
south-east cf the Chenab were the railway and road from 
Jammu to Sialkot and the Pakistan branch railway from 
Narowal terminating at Chak Amru close to the Kathua 
district border. Jammu in Indian hands would always present 
a military threat to Pakistan’s vital Lahore-Rawalpindi road 
‘and rail lifelines; which are not far from the state border; it 
would threaten Pakistan's Sialkot industrial area, which is 
very close to the state border, and would cut it off from 
the connected enterprises inside the state in the half Muslim 
Ranbirsinghpura tehsil on the Sialkot-Jammu railway. It 
would prevent the canals necessary to irrigate the Sialkot 
district and other Pakistan areas to the south being taken 
off from the left bank of the Chenab inside the state above 
Akhnur, and it would give India the power of charging 
seignorage fees for these waters, interrupting their flow at 
any time, or diverting water from the Chenab into the Ravi 
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and so to Indian territory. These are not idle fears, as 
already in April 1948 India cut off the Bari Doab and 
Dipalpur canals irrigating whole districts of Pakistan for a 
month, inflicting enormous damage, and now claims full rights 
of diverting to her own territories the waters of the Punjab 
rivers, the upper reaches of which are in India but which 
also irrigate huge areas of Pakistan, and of charging fees for 
any water allowed into the lower Pakistan irrigation system. 


The Chenab was much used for the floating of timber down 
to Pakistan. If it became a frontier, there would be conti- 
nual disputes over this timber, which would come to rest 
sometimes on one bank and sometimes on the other. Commu- 
nications between Western Pakistan ard India have been ssteadi- 
ly interrupted or cut all along the border since August 1947, 
and it is likely that the Chenab would beccme a similar 
closed, border, and that the present bridges and ferries across 
it would fall into disuse if it became the Indo-Pakistan 
frontier. The Chenab inside the state flows down a gorge 
with the hills going up steeply on hoth sides. A river 
never forms a satisfactory boundary in a hilly country. Both 
sides of a valley in the mountains should be under the same 
administration, and the boundary should run along a watershed 
as it does between Bhadarwah and Chamab, not along a 
river at the bottom of a gorge like the Chenab. Since 
through the partition the West Punjab lost its hydro-electric 
power stations, which were situated in the East Punjab hills, 
and must now undertake urgent new hydro-electric projects 
to replace its lost sources of cheap power now in India, it 
requires full control over the whole Chenab Valley, its natu- 
ral extension into the hills. The Salal-Dhiangarh scheme for 
dams acrcss the Chenab ncrth cf Riasi inside the state was 
surveyed some years ago but had to be shelved owing to 


the Kashmir state’s unwillingness to provide the necessary 
facilities or to co-cperate with the Punjab Government. In 


the changed circumstances after partition this and probably 
even bigger projects benefitting vast areas of both Jammu and 
the Punjab should no doubt be taken in hand by Pakistan 
with the least possible delay, but cannot be, as long as Jammu 
and the West Punjab are under different Dominions. 
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This area of south-east Jammu was generally a poor and 
deficit area and gepended on food imports from the fertile 
West Punjab or the Vale of Kashmir. The numerous 
Muslim herdsmen in this area, the Gujars and _ Bakarwals, 
always used to move freely with their flocks and herds bet- 
ween the Punjab, near which they wintered, and their summer 
grazing grounds in the hills of Ramban, Bhadarwah, and 
Kishtwar, upto the Himalayas. Kashmiris from the Valley 
used to come down to these areas and to the Punjab in large 
numbers to work during the winter. Partition along the 
Chenab would interrupt all these natural movements and ex- 
changes, which are. primarily occasioned by unalterable 
climatic conditions and have gone on for centuries. To give 
this south-eastern portion of Jammu to India would not only 
injure this area itself economically, and inflict a quite un- 
justified and irreparable permanent injury on the West 
Punjab, particularly Sialkot and adjoining districts, but would 
also deprive the Muslim and Pakistan area of Kashmir, Kisht- 
war, Ramban, Budil and Bhadarwah of some of their most impor- 
tant natural cutlets, and interrupt many of their lines of 
communication and of essential seasonal migraticn. In fact, 
for doubtful temporary advantages, this suggested partition 
of the state along the Chenab would inflict permanert 
and possibly vital injuries to the West Punjab, Kashrir 
Valley, and all these other areas in between from Jammu to 
Kishtwar. Geography and climate cannot be changed, and 
natural economic principles cannot be ignored or subordinated 
to temporary political expediency with impunity. If com- 


pelling factcrs cf rature, climate, gecgraphy and eccncrry, 
affecting many millions in the West Punjab and et least as 


many Muslims living in the south-eas‘ern areas of the state 
as the Dogra populaticn of south-east Jammu, are ignored, 
there will never be peace ncr a prcper economic development 
cf this whole area between the Kashmir Valley and Lahcre. 
This would continue to poiscn relations, and might even lead 
to war, between the two Domirions. 


To sum up, far from partition being inevitable, there are 
ho gecgraphical, economic, strategic cr practical ccnsiderations 
to recommend it; these basic factcrs must be decisive in 
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rejecting it. The suggestion of .a partition which could 
include Kashmir Valley in India is based on a claim that 
Sheikh Abdullah and his party enjoy a considerable measure 
of popular support which, in actual fact, they do nct. The 
only factor which could be taken as valid in recommending 
partition is communal majority, and this is only one of many 
far more important factors affecting the problem. Even commu- 
nal majority, the slight predominance of non-Muslims averaging 
three Hindus to two Muslims in parts cf the three districts 
of eastern Jammu province, dces not give India any title to 
the valleys round Bhadarwah and Kishtwar, the two large areas 
south of the middle and upper reaches cf the Chenab, or to 
areas to the nerth of this. In any case, the many cther 
more basic and permanent factors overrule and negative this 
single factor of communal majority. 


Even Kathua district, which is on the Ravi side of the 
Chenab-Ravi watershed, was closely linked to the Shakargarh 
tehsil cf the Sialkot district of Pakistan which runs along the 
border of its Jasmergarh tehsil, and was served by the road 
running east roughly parallel to the state border frcm Sialkct 
and by the railway frcm Narowal terminatirg at Bhak Amru 
just south of the state border. As the area round Kathua 
is a plain, there are not the same objections to a river bound- 
ry as there would be in the hills, and the Ravi river, the 
present state boundary, would prcbably form the mest svitable 
inter-Dominion frontier. Since the Bari Doab canal, with its 
headworks at Madhopur on the east bank of the Ravi between 
Pathankot and Kathua, irrigates the Lahcre district cf Pakistan 
as well as the intervening Gurdaspur and Amritsar districts 
of India, Pakistan’s presence on the west bank cf the Ravi 
opposite the headworks would tend to prevent possible Indian 


interference with these Lahore water rights, which are, of 
course, of vital importance to many thousands of Pakistani 


peasants. The development of irrigation in the Shakargarh- 
Narowal area might also make it desireable that Pakistan shculd 
control the west bank cf the Ravi from Bascli to Kathva. 
In any case, since all states have hitherto acceded to cne 
Dominion or the other in their entirety and there is no legal or 
constitutional basis for partition, which is also excluded by the 
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Security Council’s basic Resolution of April 21, 1948 and the 
U.N.C.I.P. Resolution of 5th January 1949, any suggestion 
for adjustment of frontiers in the Kathua area would have to 
be carefully examined by an expert fact-finding mission on the 
spot, with the object of obtaining the shortest, most natural, 
and most easily defended boundary between the two Dominions, 
with as little disturbance as possible to their economy, their 
irrigation and communications systems, and to the inhabitants 
of the areas concerned. 


The above analysis of the facts shows that there would 
in reality be no reasonable, just, or enduring solution in 
partition of the state, which moreover both the Security 
Council and the Commission exclude by their basic Resolutions. 
India, Pakistan, Sheikh Abdullah and his party, and Chaudhri 
Ghulam Abbas and the other Azad Kashmir leaders have all 
consistently opposed the idea of partition from the beginning 
of the conflict. Both the Dominions and the rival leaders 
inside the state are however all committed to a peaceful 
solution through a fair plebiscite to decide whether the state 
shall join India or Pakistan, and the United Nations are con- 
vinced that only thus can a satisfactory solution be reached. 
The wishes of the majority of the people of the state remain 
a matter of opinion which can always be disputed until such 
a plebiscite is held, unlike the geographical, physical, economic, 
ethnological and historical aspects of the problem, which are 
matters of fact, not of opinion, and which can and should be 
ascertained separately by other methods. The Security Council’s 
Resolution of 20th January 1948, at the very beginning of the 
United Nations handling of the case, invested the Commission 
with a dual function— 


(1) “to investigate the facts pursuant to Article 34 of 
the Charter: 


(2) “to exercise . mediatcry influence 
to carry out the directions given to it by the Security 
Council and to report......... y 


In the exercise of the second of these functions the 
Commission has recently secured agreement by both Dominions 
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on the principles for a free and impartial plebiscite conducted 
by the United Nations to decide the state’s accession, and 
this agreement has been embodied in the Commission's Resolution 
of 5th January 1949. This scheme must now be fully implemented 
without delay, with the cooperation and active goodwill of all 
concerned. 


If the plebiscite results, as is likely, in the accession cf 
the state to Pakistan, this will do away with the main obstacle 
to Indo-Pakistan amity and friendship, will be in accordance 
with the basic geographic and economic factors, and will 
remove fruitful sources of future dissension (notably over the 
waters of the Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum and other rivers of 
the state) and past and present artificial hindrances to the 
planned development of the whole region between Lahore and 
the Valley of Kashmir. With such a commonsense settlement, 
communal differences will gradually give way to joint economic 
endeavour and will lose their acerbity, as they have already 
in many parts. There are still over twelve million Hindus 
living in peace and security in other parts of Pakistan, and 
there is no reason why the fewer than a million non-Muslims 
of Jammu and Kashmir should not do the same.- Those who 
still could not reconcile themselves to Pakistan and would 
prefer to go to India would be free to do so, and _ suitable 
steps for the disposal of their property in unhurried and 
orderly manner and their resettlement in India could be taken. 
This would not be difficult owing to the much greater exodus 
of Muslims, particularly of agriculturalists, from north-western 
India than of non-Muslims from Western Pakistan, and the far 
greater areas at the disposal of the Indian Government. It is 
reckoned that in the autumn and winter of 1947-48 over six 
million Muslims entered Pakistan from the East Punjab, Delhi, 
and the adjoining states and areas of north-western India, and 
about half a million perished there, whereas only just over 
four million non-Muslims went into those areas from Western 
Pakistan to take their place. 


There is absolutely no need for “military conquest” by 
Pakistar, nor for an “atrocious elimination of the Hindu-Sikh 
population” in south-east Jammu, which General Messervy 
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rightly rejects, but to which he surprisingly sees no alternatives. 
Elimination by massacre and forcible expulsion owing to 
hostile military occupation have been suffered by well over 
half a million Muslims of the state since October 1947, but 
these methods have throughout been condemned by Pakistan’s 
leaders and by all right-minded people, and have never been 
contemplated by Pakistan in Kashmir, and never will be. All 
Pakistan asks is that the people of the state, not their Ruler 
in secret negotiations, not armed forces from outside, should 
decide in peace in a fair plebiscite, under neutral supervision, 
without advantage to either side or outside coercion, whether 
their state should join Pakistan or India. 
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